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HE cricket season that has just passed has not been one 
of thrilling interest, nor has it been commonplace ; in 
fact the term commonplace can hardly be applied to 
a game so full of incidents and vicissitudes as is the 
one which we rightly term our national game. There 

has, however, been no period of real excitement, for there was no 
Australian team to tax our national powers, nor was there ever 
any real excitement about the county championship after the 
first few weeks of the season. By the middle of June it was 
clear that the Yorkshire eleven was in the same good form as in 
1900, and though it was sorely let and hindered on occasion, 
and actually defeated once, cricketers acquiesced somewhat 
meekly in the view that it was invincible, and worshipped at its 
shrine as such. It was “ Yorkshire first and the rest nowhere,” 
while a struggle for a ‘* place ” never created excitement worthy 
of the term. A‘glance at the tables of statistics reveals no very 
remarkable results on the part of the Yorkshire batsmen as 
individuals, but very consistent scoring on the part of the team 
as a team ; further, its fielding has been of the best, while—more 
important still—its two bowlers stand pre-eminent above all the 
bowlers, both in the number of wickets obtained. and the 
cheapness in the matter of runs. Hirst, indeed, scored nearly 
2,000 runs and obtained nearly 200 wickets, this double-barrelled 
performance being really the greatest of the year, and making 
one regret doubly and trebly that he was not allowed, or 
at least was asked not to accompany Mr. Maclaren to 
Australia. As the question of finance has been largely 
discussed in connection with this visit, it may be said at 
once that the expression of opinion on the part of the 
Yorkshire committee may not merely have been regarded 
as a command on its part, but may have fallen in with 
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the views of Hirst and Rhodes in regard to the remuneration 
offered them; but, speaking in the abstract, we regard it as a 
misfortune that even county cricket, important as it is, should be 
allowed to interfere with these occasional international meetings. 
It is not entirely in the best interests of the game that a single 
county should monopolise, or endeavour to monopolise, the 
championship, and we do not forget that the Yorkshire committee, 
a friendly agreement notwithstanding, refused some years ago to 
release one at least of its players to represent England, on the 
plea of county cricket, though the opposing side had given up two 
of its best men ina spirit of proper patriotism. If, then, it was the 
action of the committee alone that keeps Rhodes and Hirst at 
home, we regard that action as selfish; but if the two players 
themselves are not satisfied with the terms offered, then we 
cannot blame them. 

Various records have been made in the course of the late 
season to which we have from time to time called attention, but 
it is a notable fact that whereas the highest bowling averages are 
appended to the name of Northerners, and it is the Southerners that 
have been most successful with the bat, yet the highest honours 
go to the bowling and not to the batting side. We are tempted 
to think that too much has been said and written in deprecia- 
tion of our modern bowlers, for taking it as a accepted fact 
that the batting and the grounds of to-day are better— 
this is universally admitted as to the grounds—than they 
were twenty or twenty-five years ago, and remembering that 
bowlers are much harder worked, both from these causes and 
from the multiplication of matches, we must conclude that an 
average of 30 runs per wicket in 1gor is practically as good as an 
average of 20 in, say, 1876; while, further, the weather has 
been so largely in the batsmen’s favour, that 300 has been 
regarded as but a moderate innings, and a side was not safe even 
if it made as many as 400. We venture to say ‘that few elevens 
that made 200 in the first innings during the early seventies 
would have expected to lose the match. Yet that score 
nowadays is called a ‘paltry total.” The fielding, and 
especially the catching, of the year has called forth some 
imposing strictures, and even more imposing figures, as fallacious 
in the particular as in the general, for the question as to what 
constitutes a “fair chance” is purely relative, the critic being 
seldom the best judge; but to our mind one of the fruitful 
causes of missed catches—and many catches have been missed— 
is that a background of spectators often renders the ball almost 
invisible till it is close on the fieldsman; indeed, we suggest that 
if it is considered desirable to shorten innings, one useful method 
would be to abolish the screen. It would certainly be interesting 
to ascertain, if it were possible, how many wickets have been 
secured from the pavilion end of Lord’s, and how many from the 
screen end. If, however, the critic of catches will go to first, 
second, or third “slip” when a fast bowler is bowling his 
fastest, he will find what the difficulty is in holding a hissing 
‘‘swipe,” even if it come straight to his hands; further, 
if he will post himself in the deep field, he will ascertain 
the precise measure of inconvenience that there is in judging 
and eventually holding a catch which he has not been able 
to see till the ball has risen above the circle of heads and hats. 

As a good critic has recently said, ‘Catching will never 
be perfect till men are machines.” The only novelty 
that the season has produced lies in the muttiplication and 
the success of the slow leg-break bowlers, not that any one 
of them has had any remarkable success, but they have broken 
up many a tiresome “stand,” and have driven the batsmen to 
playing an excessive amount of “leg game,” to the frequent 
derision of the spectators. Had the amendment to the law of 
].b.w. been made law, the umpires would have had an inordinate 
number of decisions to give, and discontent, we venture to say, 
would have been rife. Finally, notwithstanding the winter's 
commotion in ve throwing as opposed to bowling, only one 
cause célébve has been on the list, in which ‘not proven” was 
the accepted verdict, in a case in which there was a judge but 
no jury—an executioner and no court of appeal; in fact, to 
continue the legal metaphor, these two important points of 
law must be regarded as “reserved.” To forecast the results 
of Maclaren’s tour would be futile in conception and barren 
in result. We may, however, conclude with the observation that 
the side, though not representative of England, is strong in batting 
and fielding, weak in the quality, though not in the quantity, of 
its bowling, and that in proportion as our anticipations of Us 
success are small our satisfaction at its success will be great. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


| ADY MAR AND KELLIE is the subject of our frontis- 





piece to-day, and it is really unnecessary to say more. 
Lady Susan Violet Ashley, daughter of the eighth Lord 
Shaltesbury, was married in 1892 to the twelfth Earl of Mar and 
fourteenth Earl of Kellie, who is the premier Viscount of Scotland 
and a Representative Peer. On page 399 is a portrait of Lady 
Jean Cochrane, the second daughter of Lord and Lady Dundonald. 
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REACHER of peace as he is, the Czar appears to 
have felt nothing incongruous in the splendid pageant 


prepared for him in France. The great potentate 

who has declared his ambition to be that of turning 

the hordes of Continental soldiery back to peaceful 
labour was greeted by such a spectacle as might have 
delighted a barbaric prince of the olden time and an open 
worshipper of the sword. One hundred and fifty thousand well- 
trained troops performed their manceuvres in his sight, till the 
ear was deafened with military music, and the eye blinded by 
the flash of fixed bayonets. The Times’ correspondent waxes 
lyric over the final cavalry charge. ‘The great endless wave of 
glittering sabres and flashing lance pennons,” ‘the magnificent 
charge changed from a tornado of galloping horses into a 
quivering line of the flower of the French Army,” sound like 
jongleur’s themes, and scarcely any attempt is made to conceal 
the desire of the Republic to impress on the Czar the value of 
the French as a warlike ally. It was a spectacle meant as 
much for the eyes of Europe as for those of the august visitors. 
France, metaphorically speaking, was holding up a glittering 
sword to her neighbour, and intimating how ready she is, should 
occasion arise, to use it. This would seem to intimate that her 
statesmen do not take the Czar’s professions very seriously or 
build any great hopes on them. 





A metropolis such as ours has always a dark side to it, and 
of this a melancholy view is given in a Parliamentary paper 
newly issued. It givesthe number of Londoners who in the year 
1go0 died from starvation, or whose deaths were accelerated by 
privation. They number fifty-three in all, and comprise persons 
of all ages, from three weeks to eighty-three years. Most were 
under forty, and about half were women. A perusal of the 
verdicts returned does not lead us to hope that any remedy will 
be speedily found, because in so many cases the contributory 
causes were ‘alcoholism and self-neglect.” But it is sad to 
think that the misfortunes of the parents are occasionally entailed 
on the children. An infant of three weeks died from “ starvation 
due to insufficient quantity of mother’s milk caused by absence of 
food.” :Five very old men died of hunger pure and simple, and 
one does not know whether to pity them or the young children 
most. Few of them appear to have made their condition known, 
‘‘ Noapplication madetothe Guardians” being frequently reported, 
and one cannot help reading into these words tales of pride 
stronger even than despair. It is a sad bill to contemplate, and 
one to make us remember how misery stalks invisible amid the 
wealth and luxury of modern Babylon. 

It is by an undeniable stroke of fate’s irony that the man of 
whom it was said at one time that he was elected Vice-President 
of the United States in order to prevent his election to the 
supreme office of the State, has now, by the automatic action of the 
constitution, following the fatal and dastardly act of an Anarchist, 
succeeded to a two or three years’ term of that highest office. 
Acting-President Roosevelt has given proof of his courage in 
fields both military and political before this; but never, we think, 
has he shown that high quality more conspicuously than in his 
recently-delivered address. Much there is in that address which 
We as a nation must welcome warmly. In the first place, it is 
the address of the man who has ever shown himself the most 
strenuous enemy of that “ Tammany Hall” which stands, in our 
view, for all that is least honourable and desirable in American 
politics, The important offices are to be entrusted, regardless of 
favour and affection, to men of the highest integrity. Moreover, 
the address shows a distinct leaning towards a relaxation of 
protective duties. Only such duties are to be imposed as shall 
be necessary for the revenue of the country and for the 
encouragement of certain industries. There is a note of 
Protection in this last qualification, but Mr. Roosevelt's 
utterances on the whole have more of the tone of freedom in these 
oo than we have yet heard from any American holding so 

igh an office. And, finally, he expresses himself distinctly in 
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favour of arbitration in international difficulties. If only a por- 
tion of the promise that this programme holds out be fulfilled, the 
Acting-President will do a great work for his country and for all 
others that come into trade intercourse with it. 





Uncomfortable paragraphs keep appearing in the Press 
regarding what is called the Americanisation of English trade. 
Some of the latest are as follows. A syndicate is said to be 
in formation in New York to negotiate for the control of one of 
the largest insurance offices in the kingdom. From the same 
quarter we learn that “An American firm has contracted to 
deliver in London 2,000,000 cheap watches during the next year, 
with a view to cutting out the German and Swiss manu- 
facturers.” It is also reported that the Americans are determined 
to wrest the cotton manufacture from Lancashire, over a hundred 
new mills being last year erected for the purpose. Rumour also 
has it that an American syndicate is desirous of purchasing an 
old-established Liverpool line of steamers. The Swansea 
Harbour trustees are resolved to spend a large sum to develop 
American trade, by erecting new elevating machinery at the 
Prince of Wales’s Dock. We cannot of course vouch for the 
truth of these statements, but there is no smoke without fire, and 
our own people will do well to look to it that they do not, as has 
often happened before, wake up to the need of shutting the 
stable door after the horse is stolen. 

It is difficult not to bestow some grudging admiration on 
the foe who replies to such a proclamation as that of Lord 
Kitchener by effecting two of those surprises that were so 
frequently heard of as “regrettable incidents” at a certain 
period of the war. Regrettable, all must confess them to be; 
but if we regard them aright we shall accept them as a timely 
reminder that the task is still far from its inevitable completion, 
and that it behoves us still to strike hard and continually, and to 
spare no efforts at home to send out fighting material of the 
best in horses, men, and guns. Should Botha and De Wet 
carry out the scheme of invading Natal which they are said to 
have in prospect, the risk that they incur and the opportunity 
that they offer must be great. The invasion of that colony 
from a Transvaal and an Orange Free State held by the Boers 
was one thing, but the same operation with an enemy in their 
rear, who can occupy the passes of the Drakensberg, must be 
another and a very much more hazardous one. 

An actuarial correspondent to the Times has lately published 
a most strikingly interesting letter, giving the percentage of death 
among our forces in South Africa. The statement, which there 
is every reason to trust, is one that is very comforting and 
reassuring. The average percentage of death in a year in Great 
Britain generally would seem to be 15 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. Among our forces in South Africa, the percentage of death 
from disease or natural causes is just a little over 20 per 
1,000, that is to say, about the same as in some of the least 
healthy towns of the Kingdom, and distinctly less than the 
average rate of mortality among the European residents of 
Calcutta. Taking into account the men who are killed in battle 
or die in consequence of wounds received, the total percentage is 
31 per 1,000. These figures refer, of course, to the second 
year, not to the deadly first twelve months, of the war, but even 
so, they represent the death-rate as far lower than most of us had 
dared to hope, and there is much comfort to be taken from them. 

The final act of the Cobra tragedy that took place on 
Monday last at Great Grimsby must have been as impressive as 
it was pathetic. ,In every sense of the word it was a sailors’ 
funeral. Deep-sea fishermen in blue jerseys, bluejackets from 
several of our own ships, as well as Frenchmen trom a foreign 
war-ship that chanced to be in the harbour, followed each other 
in the funeral procession to pay the last token of respect to the 
dead. It was a kindly and well-conceived action on the part of 
the foreign visitors to request permission to send representatives, 
and one may rest assured that their presence was fully 
appreciated. But now that all is over—one likes to think all is 
over—what a sequence it is—Serpent, Viper, and Cobra! It 
may well be imagined that the Admiralty are considering the 
advisability of discontinuing such nomenclature. 

Mr. Carnegie is learning what truth there is in the old 
Devonshire epitaph, “*‘ What I gave I have.” Most benefactors of 
their species have bequeathed the money that founded schools 
and colleges and hospitals, and only in imagination could see the 
coming generation deriving benefit from them. Wiser than 
they, Mr. Carnegie bestows his millions while still alive, and, like 
the good uncle of old-fashioned comedy, smiles benignly through 
his spectacles as he watches his protégés enjoying the favours he 
has showered on them. Already we read that the applications 
for the benefits of the Carnegie Trust far exceed the number 
anticipated by the promoter. They are said to total close on 
5,000, and Mr. Carnegie is reported to be highly gratified, and 
most anxious that the aspiration of no student should be disap- 
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pointed. Side by side with this we learn from another paragraph 
that he has given £7,500 for the erection of a public library at 
Ilkeston. Happy Mr. Carnegie! He can ride through the 
land and see the recipients of his bounty rejoicing; but how 
different from the pious souls of old, who devoted their wealth to 
some high purpose, with the object, as some of their wills put it, 
of only ‘“‘ making their peace with God.” 

The Agricultural correspondent of the Times, who has a gift 
and almost a passion for statistics, has worked out the difference 
in the area devoted to cereal crops in 1871 and 1go1 respectively, 
as follows: In 1871 3,571,894 acres were devoted to wheat, and 
in 1901 only 1,700,965 acres—difference 1,870,929 acres. The 
loss in the barley area is 413,335 acres, and there is a slight 
increase in the quantity of land devoted to oats, but altogether 
nearly 2,000,000 acres have been withdrawn from cereal cultiva- 
tion. Very greatly increased is the significance of these figures 
by the fact on which we commented not long ago, that for some 
time a steady diminution of our livestock has been going on also. 
Take the two facts together, and no ingenuity will get rid of the 
fair deduction that all round our greatest industry is being 
drained of its capital. 


One would be reluctant to discourage in any way those who 
have formed the notion of erecting garden cities where, so to 
speak, you will have Farmer Giles on one side of the hedge and 
a factory on the other. Great, too, is the power of that modern 
invention, the limited liability company. But yet manufacturers 
never as a class set up to be philanthropists, and we greatly 
doubt if any large number of them will be persuaded to create 
garden towns. No doubt something of the kind has been done 
by a firm or two in America, and in this country we have 
Mr. Cadbury, whose place was visited last Saturday, and others. 
They have formed settlements more or less like the ideal set 
forth by Mr. Ebenezer Howard. But as a rule businesses will 
be established and maintained where the convenience is greatest, 
and moral suasion will never to any great extent influence the 
fact. If rents in the heart of a town reach such a pitch that they 
take away the profits, the factories will be moved further out, a 
process going on in London just now, but the net effect is only 
to extend the urban area. Only a very few, however, could 
afford to go right out into the country and set up a colony in the 
fields, as is apparently the aim of the reformer. 

It would be interesting to hear what the Trade Unions think 
of the scheme, and especially those of them that look after the 
less skilled labourers. A working man in a town has this solid 
advantage, that he can sell his labour to the highest bidder, but 
were he established down in the country, tied to a little homestead 
and other advantages prepared for him, he would practically be 
at the mercy of the firm who employed him. Imagine what 
would happen if trade failed. There is Mr. Cadbury, for instance ; 
at present his business is probably very sound and all is well. 
But a business is just as liable to decay and death as is an 
individual. His cocoa might conceivably go out of fashion, his 
manager might go away and be succeeded by someone incompe- 
tent; in a word, every great undertaking is liable to a thousand 
accidents. In that event, would those employed be as advan- 
tageously placed as if they had been working where there were 
half-a-dozen manufacturers of chocolate? We are as keen to 
arrest the rural exodus as anybody well can be, but there is no 
getting over the fact that the land is for the farmer and the town 
is for the factory. 

There appears to be something not quite right about the 
regulations that are supposed to govern the pace of automobiles. 
We say “‘ supposed” of purpose, for there is not the slightest 
doubt that the regulations are honoured more in the breach than 
in the observance. This in itself is not very high testimony to the 
perfection of the regulations, apart from the question of their 
enforcement. ‘The common-sense of drivers of motor-cars would 
not thus practically condemn these regulations unless there was 
something not altogether good in them; and the point in which 
they fail of this ideal perfection is not hard to grasp. Twelve 
miles an hour is a maximum that is a great deal too high for 
driving in a town, but it may be greatly exceeded, and in common 
practice is greatly exceeded, with perfect ‘safety on a plain and 
unimpeded stretch of country road. It is true, to be sure, that 
the towns may make their own local regulations, but the auto- 
mobilist’s only way of improving the faulty regulation which 
would condemn him to a twelve mile an hour pace on an unim- 
peded road is to break it. It may be said that it is enough that 
he can do so in most instances with perfect impunity, but such 
an assertion is rather a paradoxical and cynical argument in 
support of the wisdom of the regulation. It is, however, 
distinctly a British way of arriving at a satisfactory compromise. 





A tendency that we ought, in the interests of humanity, to 
watch carefully is the tendency to overdrive horses in: conse- 
quence of the introduction of motor-cars. It is not so much 
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that we are apt to overdrive them in any impatient rivalry when 
we see a motor-car flashing past us, and leaving us as if we were 
standing still, whereas, in fact, we are going at a good round 
trot. That is not the danger. The danger rather is that after 
we have ourselves been travelling in a motor, and pass to a 
vehicle that a horse, or horses, draw, we may imagine that we 
hardly are moving by the involuntary comparison of the 
quadruped’s pace with that of the engine, and may drive our 
poor horses beyond their powers without knowing it. It is, 
indeed, very difficult to realise that a horse is going at a fair 
rate of speed after driving for some days in a motor, and the 
only way to satisfy yourself that something has not gone wrong 
with his gait is to take a look at the wheel, which you generally 
will find revolving a good deal faster than you expected. In 
time, no doubt, we shall accustom ourselves to the different 
paces, but at present it worries most of us to feel that we are 
driving more slowly than we used to. The fact really is that 
our notions of pace are altered. We are not suggesting anything 
like the appointment of a vigilance committee for the prevention 
of cruelty to horses when we say that this growing tendency 
should be watched carefully. All we mean is that each driver 
should keep a watch on himself that he does not unconsciously 
begin to ask more of his horses than they fairly are able to 
give him. 


The very narrow escape from death of a party of tourists 
who started on the Friday of last week to ascend Cairngorm 
may well serve as a warning to the many whose inexperience of 
mountain climbing does not inform them of the dangers that 
attend it, even in the moderate altitudes of the hills of our 
islands. Starting from Grantown with the intention of returning 
within a ‘few hours, they were lost in the mists that descended 
on the hills, were unable to find their way down, and were 
discovered by a rescue party on the Saturday only in time to be 
conveyed down at a late hour that night. Several ladies were 
of the party who thus spent a worse than comfortless night on 
the mountain-side, and all may deem themselves exceedingly 
fortunate in their narrow escape. 

The report of the Scientific Department of the Scotch 
Fishery Board is an interesting but not quite satisfactory 
document. It leaves us in as much doubt as ever as to the 
injury or non-injury trawling is doing to deep-sea fishing. Dr. 
Fulton went out in one of these vessels, and gives a charming 
account of his experiences, from which we learn that the number 
of immature fish returned to the water is very much less than 
was generally believed, except in the case of the common dab, 
of which only 8,484 were retained out of a total of 33,259 caught. 
On the inshore grounds about 11 per cent. of the codlings, a 
little over 2 per cent. of haddocks, 30 per cent. of whitings, and 
14 per cent. of the plaice were thrown back into the sea. Of 
course this represents a very considerable amount of destruction, 
but still it does not account for the decay of deep-sea fishing. 
But on the question whether trawling disturbs the spawn-beds 
and the ova the reporters are silent. Indeed, from their 
remarks one can scarcely gather if they are conscious of the 
critical conditions into which deep-sea fishing has fallen. 





In some parts of the country the acorn crop used to be 
highly valued, but nowadays the fruit of the oak is not thought 
much of, being considered a very doubtful blessing on account 
of the danger to cattle from feeding on them. Where stock 
consume large quantities they are liable to be seized with acorn 
poisoning—a very acute, and often fatal, form of indigestion. 
Sheep also eat up acorns greedily, and suffer from doing so, too. 
Time was when acorns were looked upon as a most important 
crop, the failure of which was regarded as a calamity and one of 
the principal causes of famine. Oaks were, in fact, valued for 
the food which they produced; so much so, that in the Domes- 
day Survey carried out by William the Conqueror, the value of 
woods in some counties is estimated by the number of hogs they 
would fatten. To go further back, to the days of ancient Rome, 
the Rev. C. A. Johns, in his work ‘“ Forest Trees of Britain,” 
tells us that by the Laws of the Twelve Tables, ‘the owner of a 
tree might gather up his acorns, though they should have fallen 
on another man’s ground,” which shows that considerable value 
must have been placed on them. The right of turning out pigs 
to feed on acorns and beech mast was known by the name of 
‘‘common of pannage.”’ 

The people at Bradford had an unusual and singular ex- 
perience the other day of a silent dark thunderstorm. Heavy 
clouds gathered over the town, and lightning was bright, frequent, 
and destructive, striking a number of greenhouses, unrooting 
at least one house, and overturning several chimney-stacks. The 
curious circumstance was that while all this was going on not a 
single peal of thunder was heard, and a great darkness enveloped 
the town, as though the clouds were pressing down on it. Alto- 
gether, the thunderstorm appears to have been of a most unusual 
character, and we hope to hear more particulars about it. 
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N reviewing 
the salient 
features of 
the past 
yachting 

season, it must 
be admitted that 
although it 
opened with the 
utmost promise, 
it died out with 
the western 
regattas in the 
dullest fashion, 
so far as the 
larger classes 
were concerned, 
with meagre 
entries for 
matches, the 
result of which 
was almost a 
foregone conclu- 
sion, so long as 
the weather con- 
ditions prevailing 
at the start were 
maintained to the 
finish, One 
favourable _ cir- 
cumstance under 
which the season 
began was that , 

the great majority of those yachtsmen who had been absent in 
South Africa had returned, and either put their old boats in com- 
mission or built new ones, so that the racing interest was not, 
as in the previous year, confined to the handicap classes, and 
a succession of duels between Senga and Penitent. Instead, 
there was a prospect of fair sport in the 79ft. class, good 
in the 65ft. class, and better still among the 52-footers and 
the remaining Yacht-racing Association classes, while there 
were several additions to the handicap classes. ‘Then the 
uncertainty in regard to the new rating rule was at an end, 
though few beside its sponsors had any very great opinion 
of it, or much belief that it would be of any assistance in pro- 
ducing the ideal craft. It was generally believed to have been 
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“built round” 
that admittedly 
successful 
65-footer, TuTty. 
But, seeing that 
the result was 
that Astrild and 
Leuta — which 
had been equally 
successful—were 
so handicapped 
by its restrictions 
that they sold for 
an old song, 
comparatively 
speaking, and 
that both, as 
well as_ Isolde, 
were ships, and 
not ra cin¢ 
machines, by any 
stretch of imagi- 
nation, the first 
effect was that 
this important 
class was practi- 
cally destroyed. 
It would have 
been equally use- 
less to recom- 
. mission either 
Senga, Forsa, 
Dragon, or 
Morning Star for anything except handicap racing; so had 
it not been that Mr. Andrew Coats had ordered a new Morning 
Star (now Balaena), eighteen months earlier, while the Baron 
de Forest and Mr. W. P. Burton had also new boats in 
Magdalen and Gauntlet (representing respectively Mr. Fife 
and Mr. A. Payne), the 52-footer class would have also been 
knocked out of the programme of the season’s sailing. Any 
improvement that may have been desired in the weatherly 
qualities of the 36ft. and 3o0ft. classes, in which direction it was 
chiefly needed, has, so far, been much to seek. 

The racing in the ‘‘ unlimited” class, from which so much 
was hoped, was practically confined to the two days’ drifting 
about the Firth in the Glasgow Exhibition matches, for which, 
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by the way, the Thames season was shorn of its chief attrac- 
tion. Sybarita was only twice seen under a racing flag, and 
that during the matches named, throughout the season, Meteor 
thrice, Britannia once, Satanita and Bona not at all, and Kariad 
(ex-Distant Shore) half-a-dozen times in all. This Jast was in 
handicaps, with Vendetta, Lais, Carina, Caress, and Irene, 
65-footers, which now sail as cruisers. These we have still, 
as well as that one-weather boat, Khama; but it is questionable 
whether any one of them at her best could ever have shown 
the way round a 28-mile course to an Astrild ora Leuta. The 
schooner class would have been unrepresented but for Clara, 
which sailed in handicaps with the big cruisers, as Rainbow 
and Gleniffer were not in commission, Lasca and Nord-West 
did not visit British waters, and Sunshine only left her builder’s 
hands in time to take part in the final club cruises of the Clyde 
season. 

_. The 65ft. class racing was entirely confined to a series of 
duels between Tutty, the sole survivor of the old class, and Mr. 
Inglis’s Nevada. ‘This boat was designed by young Mr. Charles 
Herreshoff, not so much to stultify the present rule as to 
demonstrate his theory that light displacement can win under 
any rule. But although Nevada’s displacement is so slight for 
her size as to render her more a freak than a yacht—her under- 
body and water-line length being hardly greater than that of the 
52-footer Magdalen—she has utterly failed to justify that con- 
tention in aught but smooth -water and the lightest of breezes. 
In anything like a breeze of even full jackyard-topsail strength 
she has invariably been beaten by her more weatherly 
opponent; while in hard breezes, such as those prevailing 
during the recent Western regattas (when she practically 
took charge, though the flimsy yarn of a loosened tiller bolt 
was actually accepted by the public as the cause of her failure), 
she gave serious reason to doubt her safety and ability to 
keep the sea in hard weather. Yet in light breezes on the 
Clyde and elsewhere earlier in the season she showed herself to 
be a wonderful hunter of flukes, and a fleeting ghost-like craft 
when she got them. But the one-weather type of boat, it will be 
admitted by the most ardent advocate of racing machines, is of 
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little use on the Clyde or anywhere else to her owner, and of 
still less assistance to the sport at large. On such extremes 
of evidence as Tutty and Nevada afforded, the new rule 
cannot justly be condemned or lauded; but unless the new 
65-footer now building at Fairlie follows the example of Magdalen 
(which, by the way, despite all that has been said to the contrary, 
measures neither ill nor well under the new rule) and scores on 
most.days, we shall be driven to the conclusion that the rule has 
failed of its destined object, namely, that each boat in any class 
shall have a chance to win in the average of weather conditions, 
as well as gain internal accommodation and weatherly qualities. 
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As matters stood this year, the higher types were so extreme in this 
class that the racing was utterly devoid of interest after the first 
couple of months. 

A hasty judgment of the paper results of the racing in the 
52ft. class might lead the stay-at-home student of yachting 
matters to conclude that MaGpALEN is either the fastest of her size 
likely to be built for some seasons to come, or else that the two 
Payne boats, Balaena and Gauntlet, are failures. Nevertheless, 
such a conclusion would be erroneous, because during the whole 
of her Thames duels with Gauntlet, the Fife boat never 
won by more than 34min., and usually scored by a much 
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smaller margin. Moreover, she was fitted with the new 
American hollow wooden spars, while Gauntlet’s were solid; 
surely enough to account for her unbroken series of successes, as 
well as to be worth all the time and more by which she won. 
And Gauntlet’s subsequent trials with Hermia (ex-Penitent), if 
will be remembered, showed her to be the old boat’s superior all 
round. Then Balaena (built before the present rule was framed) 
defeated Magdalen handsomely on two occasions ina hard breeze ; 
once on the Clyde under the burgee of the Royal Northern Club, 
and again at Kingstown under that of the Royal Irish Club; while 
Magdalen’s victories in Northern waters were mostly gained in 
the unstable weather for which the Clyde has become a byword, 
and from which Belfast Lough is by no means free. And the 
very unreliable nature of Solent results, owing to the tidal 
peculiarities of those waters, will, in my opinion, largely discount 
them as any test. Moreover, the style in which the Fife boat 
was consistently sailed had no small share in her success, 
especially on the Clyde and in Southern waters, where, local 
knowledge is half the battle. Yet according to the apologists for 
the latest rule, the strong breezes, in which she was so badly 
beaten, should have suited her better than Baleana, if she is to 
be regarded as its exponent. Then, latterly, the two Payne boats 
have been sailed against one another, repeatedly luffing miles 
out of their course ; while the Fife boat, apparently unheeded by 
either, has shaped the shortest course between mark and mark. 
For these reasons we may regard her superiority as yet to be 
proved, especially when we recollect the solid spars of her rivals. 

But there can be no question as to the superiority of the two 
latest Fife boats, Piccoto and Sorais II. (ex-Zinita), over the 
others in the 36ft. and 3o0ft. Yacht-racing Association classes. 
Before the advent of the former GirLEEN, L’ Allegra, or Cuckoo 
won according to the prevailing weather, as did Mayfly, Flatfish, 
or Kathleen before the Messrs. Connell brought Zinita south- 
wards. Ever since, however, the Fife pair have swept the board 
of prizes; so much so, that it becomes doubtful whether any rule 
has so much to do with the results of yacht-racing as has the 
individual skill of one designer against that of another, a matter 
which no rule, obviously, can restrict or govern. Therefore the 
attempt to do so would appear to do no more than invite the 
contempt of all practical men, whether owners or builders. - 

A prominent feature of the past season is the continued 
growth of the popularity of the one-design principle at the 
various yachting centres. And though it may be said to hinder 
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the development of the ideal craft if pursued too far, there is no 
doubt as to its value in the development of the skill and seamen- 
ship of those who take part in it; and despite certain unwarrant- 
able strictures which have lately appeared, that result must 
follow. If fouls have occurred at marks, the fault lay in not 
starting a large class of the kind in two divisions. The Clyde 
still leads in point of size with the 20-tonners, which, as 
ever, showed excellent sport. Flourishing one-design classes 
exist in Belfast Lough and Dublin Bay; and Plymouth Sound, 


the Thames, the Crouch, and the Solent also have each their 


fleet of one-design boats. 

Among the handicap classes, from the least to the greatest, 
there still appears to be much need for reform. That, how- 
ever, is no fault 
of the  handi- 
cappers, but 
rather that of the 
Yacht Racing 
Association scale 
of time allow- 
ances, which 
would appear to 
be the root of 
the trouble. It 
is twice as great, 
for instance, as 
the American 
scale; and it 
seems fairly clear, 
even when a suc- 
cessful handicap 
is made with the 
enormous allow- 
ances now in 
vogue (as has 
been rather the 
rule this season), 
that the absolute 
failure and the 
antiquated yacht 
are unduly 
favoured, to the 
prejudice of the 
outclassed but 
nevertheless 
speedy and valu- 
able ex-racer. 
The former have 
in many cases 
won with half 
their allowance 
(some 7omin. or 
gomin. on a 
thirty-mile 
course) to spare, 
or else have been 
too late to be 
timed, showing 
themselves too 
bad forthe 
compiny of the 
swifter division 
in any case. In 
a word, yachts 
are apparently 
handicapped on 
their demerits. 
Thus encourage- 
ment to build 
a Lais, Leander, 
or Clara, or buv 
a Maid Marion 
or Creole is clon Hat 
utterly absent. 
Which is the 
more to be re- 
gretted since in times past more genuine excitement and better 
“sport,” in the best sense of the word, has been seen in the 
handicap class than in any other. G. bE H.S. 


RACING NOTES. 


ATTLE, murder, and sudden death” would seem to be no inapt 
summary of the events of the last few days, and the world of 
sport, in common with other sections of the world, has had 
occasion to mourn, and mourn heartily, a distinguished member 
of the sporting community, using the expression ‘‘ sporting” in 
its widest, best, and most inclusive sense to mean anything 

connected or associated with outdoor games and pursuits. The death of the 

Hon. Francis Lawley, which, as most of my readers are probably well aware, 

took place very suddenly a few days ago, removes still another of the remaining 
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links between the sportsmen of the old school and the sporting men of the new 
school, and if modern methods are distinctly dissimilar to the methods of former 
da\s, there is one respect, at any rate, in which the ‘old fogies” of byzone 
generations can still give points to their successors, and if in this case the 
manile of Elijah remains in the possession of the younger prophet, the younger 
does not put it to the best use, and very ofien he may with justice be accused 
of leaving it either at home or in safe keeping waen he sets out to write about 
sporting matters. Anybody who had the pleisure, and a great pleasure it was, 
of reading the late Mr. Lawley’s sporting articles, either in the Dasly Telegraph 
or elsewhere, will consider long before they contradict this statement, and with 
perhaps two notable exceptions he is the last of the old school who wrote 
about racing and other things with infinite knowledge, graceful and easy 
clearness, and with just that soupcon of pedantry which is always so 
agreeable to the palate of the comparatively well-educated man. With 
all the true national love of personal contact with the peop’e about whom 
he was writing, with 
all the high purpose 
which he brought 
to bear upon turf 
matters, with all the 
calm judicidl sprit 
of the just man, and, 
added to all these, 
with the pen of the 
ready writer, Mr. 
Lawley made himself 
felt as a power in the 
world of sport ; and, 
for the matter of that, 
his name will always 
be rememberedas the 
beingamong thenuin- 
ber of the turf narra- 
tors to whom we owe 
so much, It is many 
years since Surtees 
died, but still the im- 
mortal ‘* Jorrocks” 
stands by itself as a 
sporting book ; the 
death of Whyte Mel- 
ville is no longer a 
thing of yesterday, 
but we still ride over 
Leicestershire with 
him in imagination, 
and in time to come 
Mr. Lawley’s name 
will be mentioned by 
all lovers of sport in 
company with the 
names. of the two 
great writers whom [ 
have mentioned. 
From time im- 
memorial ladies have 
been universally re- 
proached on account 
of a well-known and 
well-authenticated 
habit which — they 
possess of changing 
their minds with a 
rapidity inconceivable 
to the ‘* mere man,” 
and it would seem as 
if American owners 
of racehorses shared 
somewhat in this 
habit of sudden revul- 
sion, if the latest 
action of Mr. Whitney 
is any criterion of 
their habits. It is 
hardly a fortnight ag» 
since it wasannounced 
with much ceremony 
and not a_ little 
defiance that he would 
contest the Derby of 
1902, and endeavour 
to win it for America 
with his good horse 
Yankee, but the con- 
tradiction has _fol- 
lowed onthe assertion 
with a promptitude 
which would be amazing if it were not just a little irritating, and he now 
announces that, so far from sending -Yankee over, he will send none of 
the horses which were under orders, neither Nasturtium, — Blue Girl, 
Goldsmith, King of Hanover, nor any of them, and that he will di-pose of 
most of his horses now running in England, with the possible exception 
of Kilmarnock II, Elizabeth M., and perhaps a couple more. What of 
Volodyovski? We cannot tell, and in the face of this general withdrawal, 
Mr. Whitney’s action in leasing the six yearlings from Ladv Meux is perplexing. 
The only reason which can at present be assigned to Mr. Whitney for his action 
is that the entries of Yankee and Nasturtium for the Derby of 1902 may turn 
out to be not without flaw, and it is more than probable that sufficient grounds 
could be found notonly tojustify thelodging of an objection against these two horses, 
but to make it a matter of reasonable certainty that they would be disqualified, as 
a natural sequence of such an objection if it should be laid. From every point 
of view this news is bad. Mr. Whitney is the type of owner of which any jockey 
club may be proud, and therefore his loss, though not irreparable, is severe, 
lor it is difficult in a hurry to point out many other American owners now 
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racing in England, who can truthfully claim to hold the same position in sport 
as Mr. Whitney his held and will continue to hold. 

As at present constituted it would be extremely inadvisable that the rules of 
racing should err on the side of leniency, or that questions of sentiment shou'd 
be interpolated with a vein of feeling that the letter of the law should be set 
aside in favour of a humane though fallacious interpretation of the spirit, and on 
this ground, and on this ground only, I am on the side of the ange’s (that is, 
the authorities) when they disqualified Aylin at Alexandra Park. 

Once more it is meet and right to raise a shout of joy at the unexpected 
and gratifying way in which long-distance races are being supported during the 
present season, and this time the cause is a new race invented by the Kempton 
Park authorities for October 11th, which is but a few days before the Cesare- 
witch. The race is for £500 and a sweepstakes of £100; the distance is a mile 


BUSCOT 


USCOT PARK, the seat of 

Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., 

would form a most interest- 

ing study for anyone who 

wished to contrast the new 

with the old style of farming. To 
some extent it may be described as a 
pleasure estate, and it may be said that 
all arrangements are ruled by two 
considerations, of which profit is the 
secondary one. It is a hunting country, 
and the stables at the house are well 
filled with thorough-breds; the owner 
is fond of shooting, and the game is in 
quantities that would alarm a tenant 
farmer, rabbits especially being so 
numerous that they must do a consider- 
able amount of damage, which, never- 
theless, has to be tolerated when shoot- 
ing is a primary object. The estate 
is in a district that has suffered severely 
from depopulation, and labour is very 
difficult to obtain. Yet how much less 
is needed! Let us look at one or two 
modern inventions used at Buscot. 
There is first the telephone. To over- 
estimate its value is scarcely possible on 
an estate wherein the livestock is widely 
distributed, horses, cows, and sheep 
being more or less separate. With 
animals something is always going 
wrong, and yet on old-fashioned farms there is no way of meeting 
an emergency but that of sending a messenger at a critical moment. 
Even on a galloping horse this involves a considerable loss of 
time, whereas the telephone brings the man in charge into imme- 
diate touch with the manager. The latter may sit in his office 
and issue orders to every part of the estate. In this connection 
it may be noted that Mr. Henderson has a private telegraph 
wire laid on to his house, so that when at home he can still keep 
a finger on his multitudinous business affairs in London. An 
excellent auxiliary of the telephone is the bicycle. It requires no 
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and a-half; and the entries include ‘*among others ” Volodyovski, William ITT., 
Doricles (at even weights, mark well), with San Toi conceding glb. to the 
“‘ classic” animals, Merry Gal receiving 6lb. from the Ju ilee winner, and 
horses like Kilmarnock II. and Osbech thrown in just to add to the interest, 
A great race, indeed, and may I be there to see, though it is just possible 
that all these compuratively successful horses may not run, since Kilmarnock II., 
San Toi, Volodyovski, and Merry Gal are all engaged in the Prix du Conseil 
Municipal, which comes off on the preceding Sunday. If public form is 
worth anything, the success of Jacobite II. the other day makes it certain that 
this race will fall into English hands, for, on the Leger running, any of 
the above-mentioned could give th: winner of £3,000 weight and beat 
him without trouble. I prophesy a good attendance at Kempton Park on 
October 11th. BUCEPHALUS, 


PARK. 
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harnessing, and is quicker than a horse, so that in case of need 
the agent or his representative can get on to the scene in a few 
minutes. Ona farm where the stock is nearly all pedigree, and 
therefore of exceptional value, this is a very great consideration 
indeed, and, in addition to being an economy of labour, isa saving 
of another kind whenever prompt attention is required. 

Another matter that involves much trouble in the counties 
of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire is that of water. We 
hope to describe the system more fully one day, but here it will 
be enough to briefly indicate its character. The water is 
pumped into a reservoir from the 
Thames, and then by means of gravita- 
tion distributed all over the place, 
every field having a water trough in it. 
To appreciate the effectiveness and 
simplicity of this arrangement, one 
must know something of the dew-ponds 
and other contrivances used in the 
same district for collecting water. It 
is found to be a highly satisfactory 
arrangement, and no doubt the beasts, 
if they could speak, would express 
their gratitude for having a constant 
supply of water laid on. It somehow 
goes with it and the telephone and the 
telegraph that there should be an 
installation of electric light at the 
mansion. 

In the arrangements, for doing the 
actual farm work the art of economising 
labour is carried to its highest pitch. 
Let us take the harvest-field as an 
example. It scarcely seems necessary 
to say that instead of the band of 
harvesters of the old style the cutting 
is done by a self-binder. Then even 
the labour of carting is avoided, since 
a tramline has been made to wind in 
and out among the fields, and as the 
stooks are arranged as far as possible 
Copyright adjacent to it, to put the sheaves on 
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and whirl them down to the barnyard 
involves scarcely any trouble. How 
laborious in comparison is harvest as 
it may yet be seen on many a home- 
stead. There is the strong young man 
to fork or toss the sheaves on to the 
harvest-cart or waggon, where another 
rustic builds them up four square, and 
then fastens the load securely witb a 
rope. Both human labour and horse- 
flesh are spared by Mr. Henderson’s 
method. Then, when the trolley with 
its load arrives, it does not come toa 
stackyard of the old kind, though, 
indeed, since the advent of the steam 
thrasher the farmer has got into the 
way of building his ricks in the field, 
since. they can be as conveniently 
thrashed there as at home. Mr. 
Henderson has a large covered stack- 
yard, with a chaff-cutter, granary, etc., 
all under the same roof, so that, quite 
independent of the weather, the sheaves 
can be thrashed out, the straw chaffed, 
and the grain stored for sale or use. 





Nor does this exhaust the advantages /: Aeveley. THE NORTH FRONT. Copyright 

of the tramline, which is about a mile 

and a-half long. At other. seasons it is found to be highly prospect of success, and it seems little better than a waste of 
convenient for running out manure and so forth to the fields. It energy to insist upon it. But if that beso, and we do not see how 


anyone can deny it, the only alterna- 
tive would appear to be the cheapening 
of production. 

In the dairy we find the very same 
principles applied. The herd of cows 
is a fine one, consisting of about a 
hundred pedigree shorthorns, which are 
multiplying beyond the accommodation 
provided for them, so that it will soon 
be necessary to reduce their number by 
sale. Originally the herd was formed 
by purchase from Berkeley, Holker, 
and other places famous for their strains 
of this breed. The same common-sense 
which distinguishes the management of 
the estate in other respects, has left its 
mark here. In early days Buscot was 
famous for its butter, and that was the 
staple product, but prices fell so that a 
sufficient margin was not left. The 
circumstances of the locality were 
carefully studied, and a plan formed for 
making:a profit. Not far off there is a 
strong demand for skimmed milk for 
use in a biscuit factory, and Mr. 
Henderson hit upon the idea of sending 
only the cream up to London. We 
have often pointed out to farmers the 
great advantage of doing this. Cream 
2 is a farm product that people are 
Nouch. PEDIGREE SHORTHORN HEIFER, RINGDALE FAVOURITE. ‘veh willing to pay a good price for, and it 

is not affected by foreign competition. 





would, therefore, be far from easy to calculate, in pounds, A very great deal might be done towards supplying the demand 
shillings, and pence, the saving to the estate effected by this if English farmers were not so much disposed to follow one 


very simple plan. The chaff-cutter 
used is a large Maynard. If the 
ploughing had to be dore by horses 
much of the profit would be swallowed 
up, because in harvest-time it would 
be necessary to feed them whether 
they were working or not. But Mr. 
Henderson believes in the steam 
plough, and as soon as the autumn 
crops are removed this is brought 
into operation. ,It will be seen, there- 
fore, that mechanics act a great part 
at Buscot Park. First the ground is 
turned up and prepared for seed by 
Fowler’s steam plough, the sowing is 
done by a machine, so is the harvest- 
ing, the carting is accomplished by 
trollies running on tramlines, the 
thrashing is done by steam machinery, 
and the straw is turned into provender 
by means of a patent chaff-cutter. The 
place makes one think of a great factory 
more than of a farm as we have been 
accustomed to conceive it Yet in all 
probability that way lies the salvation 
of English agriculture. No attempt to 
raise prices artificially offers any THE AGENT’S HOUSE. 
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another and keep 
in the same 
groove. Mr. 
Henderson 
luckily is a man 
who thinks out 
things for him- 
self on their 
merits, and with- 
out regard to 
what has been 
done before, and 
accordingly he 
has solved the 
problem so far 
as his own dis- 
trict isconcerned. 
And it has been 
to much more 
than his own 
advantage, since 
he is in a position 
to take the milk 
of his tenant 
farmers also. 
This is a highly 
convenient 
arrangement for 
them, since they 
need only deliver W, A. Rouch. 
the milk at the 

dairy, practically are paid in cash, are saved the worry of arrang- 
ing for carriage, and have no further trouble or expense. As it is 
brought in a sample is taken from that of each farmer and tested 
with a simple Gille’s tester, a standard of three per cent. having 
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been insisted upon long before it was adopted by the Government. 
The cream is then taken by means of an Alfa-Laval separator, 
and the produce is: ready for the market. One could not 
recommend others to copy this system literally, because its chief 
merit is that it is adapted to the local circumstances. Elsewhere 
it might conceivably be more advantageous to sell the new milk, 
or some local demand for butter might make that remunerative, 
or a return could be got by fattening pigs with the separated 
milk. _ Land cannot be managed by rule of thumb, but must be 
treated in each case according to the ways that lie open to the 
sale of produce. If absolute rules could be laid down, then the 


stupid man would have an equal chance with the man of 
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intelligence, and 
we know’ that 
can never be the 
case. 

There are 
many other 
points about the 
estate that 
deserve at least 
a passing notice. 
When Mr. Hen- 
derson came to 

he found the 
cottages as old 
and tumble-down 
as they usually 
are in that part 
of the country, 
which is saying 
a great deal. A 
pulling-down 
process has been 
going on for 
several years, 
and _ substantial, 
good _ cottages 
have been built 
to replace them, 
the architect 
employed being 
Mr. Ernest 
George. Quite strong, excellent cottages they are. It was 
mentioned in a previous article that Mr. Henderson is a 
man of very decided artistic tastes, and when anything 
quaint or interesting has been met with in the course 
of reconstruction it has been carefully preserved. One 
instance occurred during the writer’s visit. In_ stripping 
some old wretched cottages for rebuilding the builders came upon 
a most curious little dovecote. It is not really well built, or even 
very beautiful, and it could not have been ancient, but it bore the 
obvious traces of simple village art, worked out by simple 
village fingers, and the flying pigeon, artlessly set like a crown 
upon it, was very suggestive of village ideals. It was spared, and 
one was glad of it, because here was a characteristic product 
of the community. It is the sort of thing that has a right to 
grow old, because it speaks eloquently of the village of a 
particular time. 

The churches on the estate are also very interesting. Buscot 
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Church, in the Early 
English and Per- 
pendicular style of 
architecture, has an 
embattled tower with 
three bells, and the 
east window’ was 
designed by the late 
Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, and_ placed 
there by Mr. Hen- 
derson. The register 
of this church goes 
back to the year 
1676. The church, 
therefore, is very 
much older than the 
house, which was 
built in 1780, and is 
a good example of 
the kind of country 
mansion erected in 
the last quarter of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The register 
of Eaton Hastings Church goes back to 1500, and it has an old 
lych gate, of which we show a photograph. It will easily be 
understood then that a pleasant air of age, if not of antiquity, 


W. A. Rouch. 


THE AUTOCR.AT 


CAME down from THe Poot BELow THE FALt, and had 

just begun to fish the pool above the bridge, when 

I became aware of a very familiar face looking down upon 

me from the parapet. It was the kindly face of old 

Andrew Macgillivray, head-keeper and autocrat of the 
hill and gunroom. 

Every evening, as the sun began. to sink towards the 
purple hills, it was his wont to stroll down along the few yards 
of road from his house to the bridge, whence was just visible 
Tue Topmost Line oF Butts upon the moor, and stand, with 
his arms resting on the stone parapet, gazing down into the 
depths below. This was his daily habit. It mattered not how 
long the day had been on the hill, nor how evil the weather, the 
old fellow would always, some time or other in the evening, 
creep out with his pipe between his lips, puff a few whiffs only, 
if the weather were coarse, over 
the parapet, and so back to his 
house again. But if the even- 
ing was fine and mild he would 
stay there a full half-hour or 
more, smoking his pipe to its 
last ashes, and seeming to leave 
the place re!uctantly when he 
moved away. 

I fished the bridge pool 
conscientiously, but moved never 
a fin, and then I climbed the 
steep bank of the river and joined 
the old man, who still stood with 
his arms on the low parapet of 
the bridge gazing down into 
the dark mysteries of the water 
beneath. 

‘The fush’ll no be moving 
the nicht,” he said. 

“No,” I replied, “I’ve not 

risen one nor seen one move.” 
_ “Aye,” he said, ‘I kenned 
it weel. When the mist’s awa’ 
doon low on hill i’ the gloamin’ 
the fush’ll no be moving.” 

From the dark ways of 
fish, our talk drifted to a 
pathetic incident of recent 
occurrence. The young laird, 
my nephew, after a fruitless 
wait in a potato-field, at dawn, 
for a red deer stag that was 
Said to come in to feed in the 
early morning, had recklessly 
fired his rifle at what he sup- 
posed to be a tatter-bogie, or 
Scarecrow, in the far corner of 
the field. By evil luck he had 
Struck the object, which had 
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lingers over these 
fields and meadows. 
Modern invention has 
been ransacked for 
the means to make 
the cultivation of the 
land easy and profit- 
able, so that steam 
and electricity do 
their work close to 
buildings set up by 
those who never 
dreamed of their 
power. Yet the result 
is not bizarre or per- 
plexing, because all 
that has a look of age 
has been handled not 
with a Gothic wish to 
destroy, but tenderly 
and reverently. And 
this is all that can be 
fairly asked. No 
intelligent man can 
wish for progress to 
be stopped, or that the clock should be put back, if only what earlier 
ages have left us be not wilfully destroyed, but handled as becomes 
the work of men who filled their places well in their own day. 


OF THE GUNROOM. 


proved to be no tatter-bogie, but a poor young gipsy woman, 
who, with the dubious honesty of her kind, had been digging 
a few of the farmer’s potatoes for her own breakfast. Her 
venial sin was heavily punished by a ball from the young laird’s 
rifle, which broke the collar-bone. It was not a grave wound, 
but they had carried her to the keeper’s lonely cottage, where she 
had been well nursed by the old woman who looked after him. 

Macgillivray had grown much attached to the young gipsy 
woman, and her convalescence was nearly complete. 

‘*Sae Mrs. McKibbin and I wull be our lane agen,” he said, 
finally, after telling me that Maisie, as he called the -gipsy, was 
about to leave him, and go back to her vagrant people. 

‘‘ You'll find it lonesome, I dare say, when she’s gone,” I 
hazarded. 

“« Aye, it’s gey lanesome whiles,” he answered, simply. 

There was a pause, a long 
pause, while I considered the 
strangely peaceful life of the old 
.man beside me. 

‘“¢ How often, in the course 
of the year,” I asked him, at 
length, ‘do you miss coming of 
an evening to the bridge ?”’ 

‘‘ Eh,” he said, turning on 
me a quick look of surprise. 
‘Eh, Mr. Fraser, I never 
miss.” 

‘¢ Never! ”’ I echoed, with a 
feeling that was something like 
awe at the supernatural regu- 
larity of this visit. ‘ Never! 
For how long have you come 
here?” 

‘‘ Nineteen years it’ll be in 
a few weeks’ time, Mr. Fraser.” 

‘¢ Nineteen years!” 

‘“Do ye no ken what for 
I come? Eh, it’s just a fancy, 
maybe.” 

The old man pressed down 
the tobacco in his pipe with the 
horny end of a little finger, and 
made a gesture as if to wipe the 
corner of an eye with the same 
finger, but refrained. 

‘It was just nineteen year 
syne in a week or two,” he went 
on, ‘that I lost my Elsie.”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, 1 remember,” 
I said, with quick pity. “I 
have heard.” 

I had heard, in a general 
way, the facts, but nothing of 
the details, and certainly had 
not connected the old man’s 
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loss of his daughter with his habit of contemplation over the 
wall of the bridge. 

«She was ma only ane, you see, Mr. Fraser,” he said, half 
apologetically. ‘A dark-eyed bit thing, same as her mother 
had been. It was five of the afternoon, or thereabout, that she 
was seen last, and playin’ aboot the brig as she had always 
played. The last that was seen o’ her ane o’ the women in to 
the lodge spied her sittin’ on the brig’s dyke and took na thocht 
o’ it, for it was there the bairn sat whiles, though it’s a dangerous 
seat for a grown man, let alone a bit bairn, and many’s the time 
i'd told her that she shouldna’, but she was aye a thought wilful, 
our Elsie.” 

«And you never saw her again?” 

‘‘ Never saw her again, Mr. Fraser, na’; and likely we 
wouldna’. The bairnie would just hae fallen—ah,” he said, with 
a shudder, “ it’s frichtsome to think o’—fallen, and wha could say 
where the river would hae ta’en her puir bit body? And it seems 
like it were a sort o’ comfort tae me just to come oot in the gloamin’ 
and look over—ye’ll maybe no understand that, Mr. Fraser.” 

The old man added the last clause with the same air of 
apology as before. ia 

“Yes,” I said, in a voice that something in my throat 
seemed to be choking. ‘ Yes, I think I can understand.” 

“That is what for I come, Mr. Fraser,” the old man con- 
cluded, simply. 

Then we stood silent again, gazing down into the river; 
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leisurely pace; and, following the direction of his glance, I saw, 
seated on the low wall of the bridge, a tiny figure—a child in qa 
little petticoat, with dangling legs that did not reach nearly to the 
ground, even from the low wall of the bridge. 

‘It's awfu’ like,” the old man said again, putting his hand 
to shield from his eyes the slanting rays of the setting sun. 
‘“‘ Eh, just the verra image.” 

Still he walked on at the same slow pace, but ever keeping 
his gaze intently fixed on the tiny figure on the bridge, as it he 
feared that, looking away for an instant, the vision would vanish 
from his eyes. For myself, I too walked on in silence beside 
him, possessed by some vague feeling of awe akin to his own, 
and almost fearing, too, to see the figure melt into thin air as we 
approaciied. But still it remained, quite motionless, on its 
rather dangerous perch, save for a turn of its head towards us, 
and still we walked on nearer and nearer. Then the old man, as 
we came to the child, gave a great cry of delight, of love, of 
satisfied yearning, opened his two arms wide as we reached the 
little thing, and clutched it to him, crying over it and crooning 
over it like a mother that has recovered a lost child. The child, 
for its part, appeared too astonished to be frightened, and 
accepted his embrace in passive silence. 

Presently Macgillivray put it down beside him. He rubbed 
his eyes, as if to awaken himself from a dream. 

‘* Eh, Mr. Fraser,” he said then, when this had been so far 
accomplished. ‘ Eh, and I believe that I’m gaen’ a bit daft-like. 
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but now the great dark pool had another story to tell me than 
the tale of the salmon that it might hold. 

Presently Macgillivray knocked out the ashes of his pipe 
against the wall. 

“Well, good evening to ye, Mr. Fraser,” he said. 

‘Good night, Mac,” I answered him, and then I did what I 
cid not do, in the natural course, save twice in the year—once 
when we arrived at the shooting lodge and once when we were 
leaving it—put out my hand and wrung that of the old man with 
a hard grip. 

It was a week later that I met Macgillivray at the lodge 
gate. The old man was just sauntering out for his stroll down 
to the bridge, and, without saying more than a “ Good evening,” 
I fell into step and accompanied him. 

A few paces brought us to the turn of the road that gives a 
sight of the bridge, and I was on the point of making some 
remark to him about the scarcity of fish in the river when he 
stopped me by a low exclamation that caused me to glance up 
quickly at his face. 

“Eh,” he muttered, speaking in a low voice to himself and 
evidently quite oblivious of my presence. “Eh, but it’s 
wonderfu’ like—the verra image.” 

He was looking with intent gaze towards the bridge, now 
not a hundred yards away, which we were approaching at a 


I tell ye,” he went on, in an apologetic way, “I tell ye I 
fair believed a moment, when I saw the bairnie sittin’ there, 
that it was ma ain Elsie come back to me. I'm an auld fule.” 

‘What is your name, little girl?’ I asked the child. 

And then the answer that came from the lisping lips put the 
seal on our surprise— 

‘“¢ Elsie.” 

Macgillivray and I gazed at each other blankly. 

‘« Man, it’s fair extraordinar’,”’ he stammered at length. 

«« And where do you live?” I asked the child again. 

But to this no answer was forthcoming. Only she glanced 
vaguely up the road, as if to indicate that her home lay in that 
quarter. 

Presently, as we stood, an embarrassed pair of grown men 
in the presence of this mite of a child, the childish eyes gazing 
up the road began to grow round with expectancy, and, following 
their look, I saw, coming towards us, the poor young gipsy 
woman whom the young laird had wounded. 

The bairn made a few steps towards her as she came, 
allowed itself very readily to be taken in her arms, and sank its 
head confidingly against her shoulder. er 

‘Eh, Mai ie,” said Macgillivray then, ‘the bairnie gt take 
to ye. D’ye know,” he added to her with an air of confession, 
“I’ve been a doited auld fule.” 
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‘‘ How’s that possible, Mr. Macgillivray ?”’ she asked, but 
even by her tone in that simple question I knew that she was 
fighting with some emotion hardly held. 

“Eh, I just thocht for a moment—I was that foolish—-that 
it was just my own bairnie that I lost—there, in that verra place 
—come back to me on the brig’s dyke.” 

‘“« And what for no?” she asked. 

“What for no?” he echoed, with a sad smile. ‘Eh, the 
bairnie ’d be a woman grown now, if she were alive.” 

“And is no this bairnie the same—the verra like—of her 
that went from ye?” 

I looked on with a strange and growing interest at this play 
of question and answer. It seemed, dimly, that a meaning not 
apparent on its face was growing up out of its depths; for the 
gipsy spoke with a significance in her questions. 

“It’s the same,” said Macgillivray, ‘‘ the verra like.” 

‘Then why not take her?” said the gipsy, in an excited 
voice, holding out the child to him in her arms. ‘ Take her for 
that ane.” 

Macgillivray shrank back a pace from her, almost in awe. 

“Tak’ her!” he said. ‘*And whose will the bairn be? 


And what sort of woman will yourself be that offers folks’ - 


bairns?” He was gravely shocked. 

‘Oh, for the bairn,” she answered with a light laugh, ‘ the 
bairn’s mine to give, and forbye she’s something of yours 
whether ye take her. or no.”’ 

** Somethin’ o’ mine,” Macgillivray repeated, all in a fog. 

‘* D’ye no see a likeness,” the young woman asked, “ with 
myself i’ the bairnie ?” 

There was a likeness, when the question was put, in the two 
faces laid thus, side by side, for comparison—the likeness 
between a young woman and a child—between a mother and—— 
In an instant the whole truth flashed on me. But not so on 
Macgillivray. | 

‘** Aye,” he admitted grudgingly, with the caution that was 
part of his nature and of his nation, ‘“ there is a likeness.” 

‘Ye have said then there is a likeness with myself i’ the 
bairn,” said the gipsy, in triumph. ‘‘ Ye have said forbye that 
the bairn is the verra like of yer ain bairn that ye lost. Will ye 
no say then there is a likeness with myself i’ that lost bairn ?”’ 

It was well done; the whole drama had been well planned 
and well acted; it did not miss its dénouement. In a moment the 
slowly-working brain of the old man seized the truth. It was 
his own child, grown to a young woman—this seeming gipsy 
whom he had tended after the injury wrought on her—and this 
bairn was the gipsy’s child—his own grandchild—whom she had 
placed on the bridge wall to delude the old keeper with that very 
delusion of which he had come under the spell. 

It was almost terrible to see the emotion of the old man as 
he realised all that had befallen him. Hetrembled visibly in the 
excess of his joy and thankfulness, and his hale, sunburnt face 
went strangely white. He looked fixedly into the gipsy girl’s 
face. 

‘*« Aye,” he said, ‘‘aye, there is nae doot. It is ma Elsie, 
ma Elsie,” he repeated, in a softly crooning voice. ‘It is ma 
Elsie. Why did ye leave me, ma Elsie ?” 

“Ah, it was no my doing, father,” said she, as she leant 
towards him and kissed his cheek. ‘* You forget I was no bigger 
than this bairnie, this Elsie, here.’ 

“Then the gipsies stole ye awa’,” he said, in fierce anger. 

‘‘Hush, father,” she said; ‘‘ye must no talk ill o’ the 
gipsies, for they was gey kind to me, and I’m all as one o’ 
them the poor people.” 

* Aye, the poor people,” he assented. ‘ But now ye must 
no be as ane o’ them longer, Elsie, ma Elsie. Ye must come 
back with me and live with me; will ye no, Elsie?” he asked, 
pleadingly. 

Big tears came suddenly into her eyes. 

** Nae, father,” she said, softly. ‘* Nae, I cannot dothat. I 
have arom, andI am his romi. I am married to him, father, 
and he is the father of this bairn. I canna’ leave him. A 
Romany romi must never leave her rom—and ye will understand 
that, father, and would not be wishing it.” 

‘“Wudna_he leave, too, and come and settle?’’ the old 
man asked, grievously disappointed. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Nae,’”’ she said, ‘*he wudna dae 
that. And it was for that that I wudna tell ye before, though 
for a while I’ve known it—from what the Romanies told me that 
took me off the brig, and from what ye told me yourself, father. 
I've known that I was that same bit bairnie that you thocht 
drowned and dead. But I couldna bear tellin’ ye, father, and 
goin’ away and leavin’ naethin’. But then I talked it over with 
my rom—he’s been in trouble this long while, and only now 
come out of the West, and I said to him, ‘ We will leave this 
bairnie with him, with the grandfather, to be a comfort to him, 
and he shall bring her up, and we will come, times and again, to 
see her, and to see the grandfather, whenever we are by this 
way, and so we’ll have done some good thing for him against all 
the good things he’s done for me, no’ knowin’ me.’”’ 

“And so ye will, Elsie—ma Elsie,” said the old man, whose 
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eyes were streaming now, as he caressed the cheek of the 
wondering child with his forefinger. 

‘‘At first my rom wudna,” the young woman went on, 
“but then I said that I would even stay with ye mysel’ if he 
wudna let the bairn go. Ye see, we have twa ithers,” she 
added, ‘‘ but this ane is just of my age when ye lost me.” 

* Ye'll come back with me now, will ye no, Elsie?” the 
old man said. ‘* And bring the bairnie ? ” 

*“* Aye, and that I will,” she said. 

My own part in the drama was acted out. I went up the 
road from the bridge, that I might not interfere further in this 
sacred meeting. Fifty yards up, I came on a dark, not ill- 
looking fellow, though evidently of gipsy blood. He touched 
his battered hat with a courtesy not common among his people, 
and I doubted not that it was the gipsy woman’s rom, who had been 
waiting to see how the interview would go. By the shortness 
of his hair, I inferred the nature of the trouble that had kept 
him in the West. 
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HE scarce and pretty animal here shown is one of two 
now kept at the Zoo. It belongs to what may be called 
the set of ‘Animal Odd Volumes,” creatures which 
have no relations or ‘‘affinities,’’ but stand alone in 
creation. It comes from the forests of tropical Mexico, 

Central America, and South America. Its native name is THE 
Kkinkajou, but Azara and the Spaniards called it the honey cat, 
because of its fondness for robbing the wild bees’ nests. It is 
also carnivorous, and eats birds and probably small mammals. 

Everyone into whose hands I put this picture as a separate 
photograph began by turning it the wrong way up. They will not 
do so with the pages of Country Lire, in which it now appears, 
but the impulse was a beautiful example of the human habit of look- 
ing at things from our own point of view. The kinkajou’s point of 
view is just the contradictory one. It prefers to see life hanging 
head downwards, just as it is shown here. No! noone has hung 
the poor animal up by the tail. He hung himself up so, and 
is perfectly happy and contented, holding out his sweet little 
hands as if he were preaching a sermon upside down. 

The kinkajou’s fur is like soft plush. Its colour is olive 
brown and olive yellow, and the thick fur covers the tail 
and all but the palms of its hands and its nose. It has a 
long tongue, with which it pulls things towards it which it 
cannot reach with its hands. But its tail and the use it makes 
of it are the quaintest attributes of the kinkajou. It climbs up 
and down its own tail, holding on by its hands as a sailor does 
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toarope. Apparently, also, it is under the impression that its 
tail does not “ join on,” for when hanging, as shown in the picture, 
it carefully holds on to its tail with its hind feet, or hind hands, 
which are held in the position known as arms akimbo. This 
may be seen by an inspection of the photograph. The kinkajou 
is about 21in. long, with a tail even longer. It is most 
affectionate and demonstratively friendly. C, J. Cornisu. 


BEGIN NING OF AUTUMN. 


HE sunlight is coming in at the bottom of the lane 
misty and yellow; it is like walking through a golden 
haze. The brackens seem to catch the light and hold 
it imprisoned in their branches; it delicately outlines 
each long slender upright stem. Little pink Herb 

Robert flowers creep about the high bank, from the top of which 
long blackberry branches are flung, some with white flowers, 
some with pinkish mauve ones, others with thick bunches of red 
berries, with here and there a ripe black one. A little further 
up the nut branches meet overhead, shutting out the sun and 
casting a cool green shade. On the honeysuckle bushes are a 
quantity of transparent red berries, and a stem or two of long 
creamy flowers, late blowing but so sweet breathing, it seems a 
concentration of all the fresh wild scents that have blown far 
and wide from the bush all the summer. Sometimes there is a 
gleam of yellow ragwort, here and there a glistening bunch of 
dogwood, shading from pale green and yellow to crimson and 
black, here and there a slender spire of agrimony, and the scent 
of wild mint everywhere. 

The sun flickers through the meeting nut branches overhead, 
catching now a bough of tawny maple, now a blackberry leaf 
turning scarlet, now a stem of bracken, russet, or bright yellow, 
autumn’s advance guard. A little further up the lane, where the 
sun has again space to shine, there are a sloe bush covered with 
blue-black berries with a fine bloom on them, and great clumps 
of campion. There is a bright glow and warmth here, and there 
are dozens of bees humming round the flowers, while every now 
and then a butterfly floats by. The bank is thick with thistles 
and misty with thistledown, for there is not enough wind in the 
deep lane to blow it far away, so it just floats a little distance, 
and then stays where it falls, covering the: bracken and nettles 
with a silvery mantle. Two or three goldfinches are hanging on 
the thistles, busily pecking away at them, and half bending them 
over with their weight. They keep fluttering offand then pitching 
again, filling the air as they do so with soft ‘ sweets.” At the 
sound of approaching footsteps they all fly up with a bright flash 
of crimson and yellow, and go off with their dipping flight. A 
little further is the gate which leads into butterfly-land—a long, 
long upland field set in a curve above a valley. It is poor land, 
so is left to the flowers, the wild bees and the butterflies, the 
gorse and thistles. It is on the edge of a wood on one side, and 
sheltered on the top by a high, over-grown hedge, above which 
there is nothing but the open sky. Twice a year it breaks into 
a flame—once when the furze is all a-bloom like a sheet of living 
yellow, once when the bracken has turned. But now the gorse 
is all young green shoots, and the bracken has only a leaf turned 
here and there. The grass is dried and poor, ‘* with faded bents 
o’erspread’’; but it is brilliant with all the flowers of a waste, 
mauve scabious on their slender stems, everywhere the yellow 
flare of ragwort which the country people call ‘ witches’ broom- 
stick,” purple thistles with their silken seed overflowing their 
silvery cups, here and there the scarlet of a belated poppy, and 
mushrooms are spread like miniature tents as though in the 
night a fairy army had encamped there. In the winter it is a 
terribly bleak, desolate place. The stunted trees, all bent and 
twisted the same way, are mute testimony to the strength of the 
winds. Then when you see it bleak and colourless, with a 
howling wind cutting through the hedge and whirling across the 
valley, you could hardly believe it was ever butterfly-land lit up 
by flowers. 

Everywhere there are butterflies, brown and white, speckled 
and plain. Now a Red Admiral floats lazily along, and with a tilt 
of its strong wings lilts itself against the deep azure of the sky as 
it flies over the hedge. Now a Tortoiseshell with its burnished 
colours rests for a moment on a thistle; now a Clouded Yellow 
comes to match itself against a tuft of ragwort. Dozens of small 
Coppers gleam firily, and Meadow Blues are everywhere. How 
lovely they are when you come to examine them! They have 
borrowed the purple of the hills at their purplest, of the sea at its 
bluest, of the sky at the horizon on a cloudless day, all these 
colours ever shifting and changing one with the other. Down 
in the potato-field in the valley below last year a dozen or more 
Death’s-head chrysalides were dug up—‘‘ worms,” the country 
people call them, little dreaming that in that shiny brown case 
lies hidden the velvety greys and browns of the finest of our 
moths. There is a local superstition that it is unlucky to 
have one come into the house, and over in the New Forest there 
is a very curious legend that they were never seen till after the 
execution of Charies I. 
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In the corner sheltered by the wood the heat is burning, 
On the bare baked patches of ground in the hedge the speckled 
Wall Brown loves to come and fold its wings and take a sun bath. 
Sometimes a White Admiral floats out of the wood. Seen ona 
setting board or in a case, this is not a particularly beautiful 
butterfly; but how different it looks flying in its natural 
surroundings, against the deep green of the trees. Amongst 
the flit and flutter of the commoner butterflies it seems to sail 
like a yacht amongst a crowd of fishing boats or a swan amongst 
a fleet of ducks. In the sunlight its black markings take a purple 
tinge, and when it lightly tilts from side to side it shows the 
beautiful chrome and blue of its under-wings. 

Colour and warmth, everything that the butterflies love, are 
everywhere; till by-and-by the wind changes, a brooding cloud 
shadow comes to hang over the field, though on beyond a field 
here and there is still sunlit. The distant hills grow deepest 
purple, the glimpse of sea beyond grows dark with a cloud 
drawing water up from it. The pimpernel flowers are all fast 
shut. All at once you see that butterfly-land is deserted. They 
have gone to follow the sun, though in ten minutes’ time, when 
the cloud has shifted, they will all be back again—the Wall Brown 
to bask once more in the sun-baked shelter, the Meadow Blues to 
flit over the reopening pimpernels and mirror the clearing skies 
in their changeful wings, the Clouded Yellow to match itself once 
more against a ragwort flower. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Goop PinK CARNATIONS. 

ANY of the so-called border Carnations are delicate and only fit 
for growing under glass. Those who require the flowers for 
cutting should grow robust, free-flowering varieties, of which 
there is now a good number. Pride of the Garden is a gem, and 
unsurpassed for bedding. It is of similar habit to and equally 
as frez-flowering as Duchess of Fife, the colour being a beautiful 

deep rose. Duchess of Fife, or Burn Pink as it is sometimes called, is of 
course indispensable, its lovely pink flowers being admired by everyone. This 
and Pride of the Garden shou'd be layered early, and the layers planted out in 
good soil in September. They then make stocky plants before winter. If one 
year old plants are layered, a portion of the layers transplanted, and the 
remainder left to flower where layered, a grand display will be ensured. 

A ROSE-COVERED WALK. 

Opportunities occur in gardens occasionally of making a feature like the 
one represented in the accompanying illustration. Roses may be used in so 
many ways that it must be a poor garden in which they cannot be grown in 
other ways than in beds. In the illustration we see a pergola-like walk 


ROSES ON ARCHES, 


wreathed with Roses and leading to good borders beyond, a grateful retreat 
from hot suns. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM. ; 
From the latter part of May to the end of September is the period 
over which the Lily season out of doors extends. Practically the rear is brought 
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up by L. speciosum and its numerous varieties, for many of these will maintain 
a display until the nights get too cold for the buds to open properly. Under the 
name of Lilium lancifolium this Lily has been largely grown by the Dutch for 
many years; in fact, long before there were any indications of the part that 
Japan now plays in supplying us with bulbs. Lilium speciosum was first 
sent to Europe from Japan by Dr. Siebold, and flowered in the Botanic 
Garden of the University of Ghent in August, 1832, the white variety (album) 
flowering there a year later. The varieties that we principally receive from the 
Dutch cultivators are album, roseum, and rubrum, though a limited num‘er of 
other varieties are also sent. The two last-mentioned names are often used 
indiscriminately ; indeed, there is very little, if any, difference between roseum 
and rubrum as generally cultivated. A variety which is not grown to anything 
like the same extent as it was twenty years ago is punctatum, a very pretty 
flower when in good condition. The ground colour is white, freely spotted with 
pink. It is, however, more delicate in constitution than the others, and on that 
account has lost its popularity. The Japanese, who now send the largest 
supplies of bulbs to this country, have some charming deep-coloured forms, 
particularly Melpomene, the rich tinted petals of which are margined with 
white. Of white-flowered 
varieties immense numbers 
of Krzetzeri are sent from 
Japan, and a_ limited 
quantity of the scarcer 
album novum. In 
Kreetzeri the leaves are 
bright green, much 
pointed, and the flowers 
regularly reflexed. They 
are while, with the excep- 
tion of a tinge of ¢reen 
outside and a stripe of 
the same tint which ex- 
tends from the base about 
halfway down the petals 
inside. This is much grown 
under glass for the supply 
of cut flowers, and under 
such conditions the flowers 
are purer than when they 
expand in the open ground. 
Tne second variety — 
album novum—has purer 
tinted blossoms, less regu- 
larly reflexed, while the 
anthers are bright yellow 
instead of chocolate as in 
Kretzeri. As a rule the 
blooms of album novum 
open a few days before 
those of the other. The 
bulbs of Loth are of a 
yellowish tinge, and, 
though readily —_distin- 
guished from those of any 
white or coloured variety of 
L. speciosum, they cannot 
be selected from each other. 
COLCHICUM BYZANTINUM 
Ao” WITSPe ss 
** Although far from being 
the newest of the Meadow 
Saffrons, the pretty Col- 
chicum byzantinum is not 
frequently seen in many 
gardens where autumn- 
blooming hardy flowers are 
apprecia‘ed. This is to 
be regretted, as it is one of 
the most pleasing of these 
useful flowers. It is, of 
course, not so deep in its 
colouring as the noble C. 
speciosum or C. Bornmul- 
leri, but it appeals to us 
because of the so/t rose 
and white tinting on its 
comparatively large 
fowers. Clumps in the 
border or on grass are very 
attractive when September 
comes in, and, given favour- 
able weather, will give 
flowers for a long time. 
The flowers are of a yood size and have a soft colouring about them which 
is wanting in some of the spec'es of this comparatively neglected genus. 
The broad undulated and plaited leaves appear in spring, and are not so 
massive as to be in the way during summer. The height of the flowers is from 
4in. to 6in. This Meadow Saffron was known as far back as 1629. It likes 
a fairly strong soil, but is not particular as to the aspect in which it is grown.” 


Nichad N. Sp.aivht, 


BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS. 

This beautiful Buddleia is a native of China and Thibet, and is suitable for 
planting in the more favoured districts of the country, as it does not appear 
hardy enough to succeed everywhere. It forms a lovse-growing bush, that dies 
back a good deal during the winter, and breaks away strongly in the spring. 
The shoots are clothed with lanceolate leaves varying a. good deal in size, their 
under surfaces bein: clothed with a whitish felt. The terminal panicles of 
flowers are in vigorous examples as much as a foot long. ‘The flowers are of a 
pale bluish lilac tint, with a brownish-orange centre. Individually they are not 
more than half an inch long and a quarter of an inch across, but they are 
produced in such numbers that a fair-sized panicle makes a good show. There 
are many other species of Buddleia, most of which are more or less tender. They 
are nearly all natives of the eastern half of Asia, but one species—B. globosa, 
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the oldest of all (known sometimes as the Orange Ball tree)—comes from 
Chili, and was introduced therefrom in 1774. 

' SPIR#A LINDLEYANA, 

This is a July-flowering shrubby plant, which is not utilised so much in 
many gardens as it might be, althou;h it has many good points to recommend 
it. It succeeds in either dry or moist ground, but prefers a cool moist bottom, 
such as on the borders of a piece of water, where it forms a graceful spreading 
plant 8ft. to 12ft. high, and as much or more in diameter. The leaves are 
pinnate, consisting of nineteen to twenty-five leaflets, which are glabrous and 
rugose above and sparsely hairy beneath, The stems are snooti and of a 
bright green colour. The pure white fowers are borne in terminal panicles a 
foot or more in length, and are usually partially peadent by their own weight. 
After the plants have started into growth in the spring they should be looked 
over and all weakly or crowded shoots cut away. This operation might: be 
repeated with advanta;e after the flowering season is pist. This will tend to 
fewer flowers, but the panicles will be of a much larger size and purer colour. 
It increases ty suckers, the strongest of which should be retained, and the 
weaker ones cut away or used for propagating if required. It is a native of the 
Himalayan regions and 
the southern parts of 
China. 

RoyaL HorricuLTURAL 
SOCIETY’s JOURNAL. 

The quarterly volume 
of this excellent journal 
contains the list of papers 
read at the fortnightly 
meetinzs of the society, 
and is a storehouse of 
useful information. We 
notice that the editor, the 
Rev. W. Wilks, has added 
a feature called ‘*‘Com- 
monplace Noses,” and we 
quote two of these to 
show their character ; they 
are most useful. 


‘STABLE MANURE. 


“It has frequently 

been said that when the 
horses or cattle have been 
fed on brewers’ grains the 
resulting manure has an 
injurious effect on plant life 
and health. It may be so, 
but we cannot quite see 
why, and nowhere can we 
find the matter proved. 
But in the case of stables 
where peat-moss is used 
instead of straw it has been 
over and over again proved 
to be injurious when used 
in quantity, unless the 
watering-pot is used with 
the utmost care and skill, 
A correspondent tells of a 
Cucumber-bed, a Mush- 
roo.n-bed, and a bed of 
early Kidney Beans: ‘ The 
plants started well and 
then withered away . 
Tne soil always keeps 
damp .. . and never 
seems to want water 
- « « There was very 
little straw in the manure, 
and that little was picked 
out.’ We feel almost 
certain this was a case of 
peat-moss manure, which 
is so excessively retentive 
of mo’sture that unless the 
watering-can is used with 
the utmost care and dis- 
cretion it turns sour and 
stagnant and kills the roots 
of almost any plant. Our 
correspondent, however, 
does not think it was peat- 
moss, and if he be right, 
then probably a_ very 
similar mechanical condition of the manure had been brought about bv the 
mistaken zeal displayed in picking out all the straw. Add to this the possib tity 
of the horses having been fed mo:e or Jess on grains, and the straw-picked 
manure can be easily imagined to be in as retentive a condition as if peat-moss 
had been used,” 


178, Regent Street. 


‘* SPLITTING OF GRAPE MADRESFIELD Court. 

‘¢This is by no means an uncommon complaint of this d-licious Grape. It 
is constitutionally apt to split its berries on the smallest provocation, particularly 
if the drainage is in the slightest degree faulty. It is also a variety which 
requires more air than almost any other, so that unless it be planted at the end 
of a vinery, or, better still, has a house to itself, it is a very difficult Grape to 
manage. Allowing the border to get a little on the side of too dry, and then 
giving it a regular soaking, almost inevitably results in the splitting of a large 
proportion of the berries and the spoiling of almost all the bunches in consequence. 
The essentials for success with it are (1) perfect drainage ; (2) plenty of air 
whilst ripening; «and (3) the utmost care,: attention,. and watchfulness in 
wa‘erins, avoiding equally too much and too little. It is, however, such a 
delicious Grape when well grown that it thoroughly deserves a house to itself 
whenever this is at all possible.” 
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IN THE GARDENS 





g, . 
i} E have chosen for two of 
‘ our illustrations to-day 

. a couple of scenes in the 

beautiful and famous gardens of the Duke of Northumberland 
at Albury Park, near Guildford. These gardens have been 
celebrated for more than 200 years. John Evelyn himself, 
at the request of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, collector 
of the Arundelian marbles, designed “the plot of the canal 
and gardens, with a crypt through the hill.” Evelyn’s canal 
has been drained, but upon the siie is a glorious terrace 
of greensward, about a quarter of a mile long, which we 
illustrate, as also a part of the lovely ‘‘crypta through the 
mountain in the park.” It is certainly a most attractive scene, 
full of the beauty of woodland solitude, where one might hope to 
meet even the nymphs and dryads of the grove. ‘Such a 
Pausilippe,”’ wrote Evelyn, “is nowhere in England besides.” 
We believe that those who look at our pictures will be inclined 
to agree with him. The grounds at Albury won high praise 
{rom William Cobbett, who said that, take it altogether, this 
was certainly the prettiest garden he ever beheld. ‘‘ There was 
taste and sound judgment at every step in the laying out of this 
place.” He drew particular attention to a remarkable yew 
hedge, or rather to a row of small yew trees, the trunks of which 


AT ALBURY. 





were bare for about 8ft. or 1oft., while their tops formed one 
solid head of greenery some toft. high, the branches coming out 
on each side of the row about 8ft. horizontally. This hedge, 
or row, was about a quarter of a mile long, and Cobbett likened 
it to a species of umbrella, under which it was delightful to walk 
in summer or winter upon the hard, firm gravel. From the 
Howards Albury passed to the Finches, and was purchased 
by Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., in 1819. The place takes its 
name of Albury, or Old Bury, from a remarkable camp or ancient 
military station on Farley Heath, to the south of Albury village. 
It is rich in wood and pasture, and the configuration of the 
ground gives great picturesqueness to the landscape. The 
whole district, indeed, between Guildford and Dorking, with 
the Hog’s Back on one hand and Box Hill on the other, is 
extremely beautiful. On the heights there are magnificent 
views, and in the hollows many delightful retreats. Through 
the midst of this country came the Pilgrims’ Way, a very ancient 
route to Canterbury, which many a pious foot has trod in 
the wayfaring to the shrine of St. Thomas. Since the pilgrims 
came this way, many changes have passed over this part of 
Surrey, and now many great mansions and parks adorn the hill 
slopes. The Duke of Northumberland’s place is one of the most 
beautiful of these. 
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N opinion prevails among many that the} broad-acred 
county of Lincoln is a level and prosperous, but 
withal unpicturesque, region of England.. There is 


_ a 2 
NOCTON HALL, 
LINCOLN, . . . n 


THE SFAT OF ‘ 


MR. J. HODGSON. 


an element of truth in this, for, though the county is : 


by no means so flat as the hasty railway traveller 
might suppose, it certainly does include a large area of level land. 
Those who know the charm of great over-arching skies and far- 
distant prospects melting at sunset into the gold and purple 
west, will not under-value such a characteristic land, even though, 
when the night falls, and they draw their casement curtains, 
they glance, like Mariana, only ‘“‘athwart the glooming flats.” 
Tennyson has a picture of the fen-land which is worth quoting, 
though it is not descriptive of the country about Nocton Hall: 
** About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster'd marish mosses crept. 
IIard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled. bark ; 
For leagues no other-tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray.” 
Tennyson knew that land well, and his Northern Farmer, 
with his mind fixed on “ Thurnaby Waaste,” was a type of the 
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old countrymen thereabout. | Nocton Hall lies nearly four 
miles west of the old coach road from Sleaford to Lincoln, and, 
in the old times, was in a region infested by highwaymen, who 
stripped the travelier of many worldly goods as he passed that 
way. It was easy at night to miss the way altogether, and 
therefore, in 1751, Sir I’. Dashwood built the only land light- 
house that exists in England. It is known as Dunston Pillar, 
and is rooft. high, having now on the top a statue of George III., 
which replaced the lantern in 1810, and was placed there to 
commemorate the monarch’s Jubilee. The distance from Nocton 
Hall to this notable pillar is about three miles. In the “ ,ournal 
of Agriculture,” 1843, Mr. P. Pusey made some remarks about 
the land lighthouse—which, we may remark, stands on the summit 
of Lincoln Heath—that deserve to be quoted here: ‘ This 
Dunston Pillar did appear to me a striking witness of the spirit 
of industry, which in our own days has reared the thriving 
homesteads around us, and spread a mantle of teeming verdure 
to its very base. And it was certainly surprising to discover at 
once the finest farming I had ever seen and the only land light- 
house ever raised. Now that the pillar has ceased to cheer the 
wayfarer, it may serve as a beacon to encourage other land- 
owners into converting their dreary moors into similar scenes 
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of ..thriving industry.” The 
dwellers in Nocton Hall were 
interested in the raising of the 
pillar, and were concerned 
largely in the improvement of 
the land thereabout. 

There was anciently a 
priory for black canons of the 
Order of St. Augustine at 
Nocton, founded in the time 
of King Stephen by Robert 
Darcy, of which the site, at 
the Dissolution, was granted 
by Henry VIII., with many 
others, to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk; and Nocton 
Hall appears to have een 
built originally in 1530. The 
house received a visit from 
King Henry VIII. during his 
famous progress in 154", when 
Lord William Howasd, the 
English envoy, having flattered 
James of Scotland with a 
prospect of success in negotia- 
tions with his powerful uncle, 
the youthful monarch agreed 
to meet Henry at York, but, 
as all the world knows, did not 
keep tryst, and Henry came 
back disgusted, and not very 
willing to accept the apologies 
of the Scottish ambassadors. 
In Elizabeth’s time Nocton 
was bestowed on Sir Henry Copyright 
Stanley, Lord Strange, and by 
the Stanleys was used as a residence. But the greater part of the 
old house was taken down, and another mansion, in a later taste, 
was built by Sir William Ellys, Bart., in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It was handsome, in the heavy style of the 
period, and consisted of a central block, with two wings, and 
turrets at the angles, which had cupolas at the top, and there 
was a large octagonal cupola or Jantern in the centre. Much 
planting was done at the time, and the garden was laid out in 
the formal taste of the day. The grounds are now well wooded 
and some of the trees extremely fine, and the great avenue on 
the east side probably belongs to that period. In the early part 
of the last century Nocton Park was the seat of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, by whom the gardens and grounds were 
altered and remodelled, and some of the classic adornments go 
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back to the Duke’s time. But one of those misfortunes which 
have stripped England of so many fine houses occurred at Nocton 
in 1834, when the house was burnt to the ground. It was 
rebuilt in 1841, in a modern adaptation of the Tudor style, with 
lofty gables, mullioned windows, and chimneys that were not 
ashamed, and did not attempt to hide themselves. At about 
the same date the fine terrace, with its parapet pierced with 
quatrefoils, appears to have been raised. Nocton was then a 
seat of the Earl of Ripon, and the present Marquess sold it a 
few years ago to Mr. George Hodgson of Bradford, who died 
in 1895, and whose son is the present proprietor, lord of the 
manor, and principal landowner. 

The character of the gardens and grounds is best seen 
from our pictures, but it will be noticed that broad lawns and 
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dark masses of wood, with an abundance of flowers and ever- 
green bushes, are the chief elements in the attraction of this 
pleasant house. Nocton Hall has nothing in its grounds that 


can compare with the splendid Italian garden at Belton, the 
noble seat of Earl Brownlow, nor with other grandiose examples 
of gardenage in the county, but it has a modest and admirable 
charm of its own, and is an example of what may be accom- 
plished by many, who may bring Nature in her most pleasing 
jorm into their neighbourhood, and invest the surroundings of 
their houses with some of her fairest graces, There are two 
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magnificent horse chestnuts at Nocton, one standing close to 
the house, and the other at the east end of the church, each 
being about 35ft. in girth. 

Nocton is remarkable for possessing one of the most 
richly ornamented modern churches in the county of Lincoln. 
It was built from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott by the 
munificence of the Dowager Countess of Ripon, mother of the 
present Marquess, and is a beautiful structure of Ancaster 
stone, in the Geometrical Decorated style, with a noble tower 
and spire, which will be observed in one of our pictures. ‘The 
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only relic of the old church is a great monu- 
ment of Sir William Ellys, of Nocton Hall, 
1653, standing in a chapel. There is also in 
the church a magnificent altar tomb of the 
Earl and Countess of Ripon. Mr. Hodgson, 
therefore, has come into possession of a very 
charming country seat, which, without being 
magnificent or impressive, is characteristic of 
many fine houses scattered through the 
shires. 


HOWTO WORK . . 
. . RETRIEVERS. 


OSSIBLY the cause of the misunderstanding 
between the man and his dog is over-anxiety 
on the part of both. The ‘no slip” retriever 
is now generally insisted upon, and by this 
term is implied that the breaker has checked 
the over anxiety of his pupil, and taught him 

to wait for orders before going to fetch the wounded game, 
that which he perfectly well knows is getting away, and 
which every second’s delay will give an extra chance of 
disappearing, to be no more found. Probably the breaker 





will have Anocked out,some of the courage, as well as the Copyright THE EAST LAWN AND AVENUE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
natural excitement, of the dog ; he will have restrained him 

often enough in a way that will have taught the dog to believe that it is only have got the runner as quickly as he would a dead bird, but now that the ground 
half right to go for game when sent, and that the only really safe place when there has been trodden over, and the scent ruined by that of man, it may take five 


minutes or half-an-hour, and this without the dog being one 
bit in fault. Of course if dogs do not get practice at finding 
the fall of the bird they will never be perfect ; but many and 
many a time have I never stopped the line at all after 
killing two birds, but allowed it to walk s‘raight forward, 
being convinced that my retriever would have both my 
birds to hand before the line reached the fall of the game ; 
but this quickness is always the result of trusting your dog. 
Mine was very often worked with a brace of setters, and I 
never thought of going forward or moving from the place 
I was at in order to help the dog, and had any keeper 
gone to look for a dead bird he would have had to find 
it himself, for 1 have no idea of a retriever hunting for a 
dead or wounded bird between the legs of anybody. 

The great advantage of sending a retriever forward is 
that the fall of a bird always retains much more scent than 
its line after it has run ; consequently, when the dog throws 
up his head and gallops twenty or thirty vards to the fall, 
and finds there no bird, he knows instantly all about what has 
happened, and tries for the line at once, and being on it 
so quickly can generally run it like a foxhound, when it 
does not take a minute to have the bird in the bag. But 
when a retriever goes forward with his nose on the ground, 
hunting for the line, because the fall has been tro iden over 
by men, it may take five or ten minutes to find it, and, 
as I suggested just now, half-an-hour to get the bird, for it 
will probably have.been going faster than the retriever can 
follow the line, which is all the time growing colder as he 





pe goes. 
+ I remember once, when a noted goo:] shot and sports- 
Copyright THE GARDEN DOOR. eee Sie man and myself were shoot'ng grouse oan any a HO 
and making the setters find the dead «ame, I had an 
is the prospect of a row or a lost bird isat heel. But my busin-ss is not wih the experience which exhibited the difficulty do:s had to contend with when men 
breaking of retrievers, but with the various methods people have of using them. had to go forward to pick up the deid birds on the setter’s pointing them. 


Personally, I do not think there is any education half so 
good as that of working with pointers and setters, Loth for 
the man who is going to work the retriever and for that dog 
itself. The index dogs teach the shooter very quickly 
what a dog can do, and that which is quite as important— 
what it cannot. It is very difficult to learn that from 4 
dog at heel, who will sometimes appear to have no nose 
whatever, and at others a remarkably good one. The 
reason for this is that the scent of game is destroyed by 
the man himself when it happens to have to pass him to 
reach the dog. But setters and pointers are usually 
absolutely free from that trouble when looking for live 
game, if not always when looking for that which has 
been knocked down. Retr‘evers are not; it is usually the 
reverse of the proverb, and give a dog no rope and 
hang him. 

I saw, for instance, a few days ago in COUNTRY 
LiFe an article in which the writer declared that it was 
quicker to pick up par ridges in turnips without dogs and 
by means of marking them, and that the only time to call 
in the dog was when the markers failed in their mark or 
the game had run after being knocked down. But any 
marker or shooter who first tries himself is ensuring a long 
delay when he does call in the services of his dog. 
Personally, I would not own a retriever that could not 
gather two dead birds before a good marking beater could 
gather one; but I am quite sure I should never have 
possessed quick dogs had I first tried to pick up the game 
myself. If it be assumed that two clever markers can 
walk to and pick up two dead birds as quickly as one 
retriever can do the work, this is only when there is no 
accident. A runner comes once in five or six shots, 
perhaps, and that means, when the men have gone forward 
and searched, a two or three minutes’ delay before the 
retriever is sent to find the lost bird. Had he been 


sent instantly from the firing position, he would probably Copyright NOCTON HALL: THE GARDEN FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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A brood of grouse had left four birds 
behind to our two guns; three of the 
dead ones were instantly picked up from 
the dog’s po nts, Lut the fourth was not 
to be found. 

“We must have shot at the same 
bird,” I sugested. 

“No; Iam quite sure we did not 
shoot together,” was the reply. 

But the bird had disappeared, and 
we were using the best-nosed setter that 
ever won the Field Trial Derby. We 
were on a little hill of short heather, 
with green ground all round it, and no 
bird could have escaped without be ng 
seen, none could have moved without 
being found by the setters. This 
apparent bareness suggested that we 
had better help them, and so we went 
forward, and, as we thought, looked 
over every inch of the ground, but no 
bird was to be found, We gave it up, 
and for some reason we both sat down 
on the knoll and called the dogs in; 
probably we were discussing a rew | eat. 
The dogs, glad of a rest, lay down too, 
and :o we must have remained for ten 
minutes, when suddenly, from her 
position of rest, I saw one setter stiffen 
into a point, with her nose not out, but 
downwards. She was pointing our lost 
grouse, which lay | etween her fore legs, 
wounded and crouching, of course. I 
am not exceeding the book when I state 
that this was the most sensitive-nosed 
setter that I ever saw, and that no 
retriever ever, I believe, possessed half 
such a nose as this winner, one which 
had actually found birds at the field trials 
over the Lacks of | er competitors, some- 
times 100-yd-,, sometimes 150-yds. 
away. That shows what the presence 
of men does for the scent of game. 

I am by no means alone in this 
opinion. Those who believe in men 
going forward to fick up game that falls 
into covert, such as turnips, or falls in 
any place where it cannot be seen from 
a distance, would be interested, I think, 
to read the remarks of ‘*H. H.” in 
‘* The Scientific Education of Dogs for 
the Gun” (Sampson Low and Co.). 
He siys: ‘* Now I have me stioned one thing several times—that is, to be sure you 
stand still when you send a retriever at the place where you shot. I consider this 
so very important that I will give reasons in full. First of all, the dog learns he 
tas to do the business and not you. It teaches him to observe, to mark, and to 
remember ; | ut even more important than this, by so doing you do not foil the 
ground, or kill the scent of the bird by your own scent. To me it is perfectly 
astonishing, and always has been, why people don’t think of this. Try it, and 
prove it, ifsou like. Go and stand close to a dead bird, and see what an almost 
impossibility it is to make your dog fird it. ‘Lots of men have noticed this, but do 
not think of the reason. In my life I must have demonstrated this fact to hundreds 
of men, and some of them good ones. Leok at the usual way of hu ting a 


RS. CROSS was gardening; it was an occupation in 
which she took great pleasure, not merely on account 
of her affection for the little plot of ground which 
she miraculously contrived to render bright at all 
seasons, but because it afforded her ample oppor- 

tunities for supervising her neighbours’ affairs. While she 
watered her stocks, or tied up her carnations, she was enabled to 
throw an occasional keen glance in at the open doorway on either 
side of her ; she knew precisely what Mrs. Barnes had for dinner, 
and how large was Mrs. Frizzel’s wash. Squatting back on her 
heels in the interval of her labours, and negligently scratching 
her elbows or retwisting her untidy coil of hair, she would even 
hearken discreetly to such scraps of conversation as enlivened 
meal or toil. She knew all about Mrs. Frizzel’s last letter from 
her daughter Susan, and could give the precise details of young 
Barnes’s encounter with the stalwart Yeoman who had supplanted 
him in the affections of his sweetheart. She wouldalso hail from 
over the hedge the driver of any passing tradesman’s cart, and 
was thus enabled to possess herself of the latest news from 
“town” a mileaway. By craning her neck a little to the right she 
could catch a glimpse of the walls and roofs of this centre of 
activity, and by extending it in the other direction she had a peep 
of the high road, where sometimes as many as a dozen vehicles 
passed of an a!ternoon. 

Her eyes were strained towards this favourite point of view 
on one particularly sultry August evening ; her own hedge, even, 
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retriever nowadays. A man goes up to 
the fall of a bird, his dog at heel, then 
it’s ‘Hie lost’; if the dog goes more 
than five yards it’s a whistle or a shout, 
and ‘ Hie lost’ again. Is it any wonder 
that the great majority of retrievers don’t 
even find a thing that you can pick up 
yourself ? 

‘*T was shooting on the wild Devon 
hills twenty years ago with two dear 
old friends, who have now, alas! 
both joined the majority. They had two 
setters and a retriever, and I had my 
retriever. . . . L——, who shot it, 
walked up to the place and put his 
retriever on, as was his wont, often as I 
had blown him up forit. . . . No- 
body could find it. I sat down on a 
tussock, and watched three dogs and four 
men marching about in ten yards square. 
At last came the usual shout, ‘ H——, 
come and find this bird.’ I was some- 
what sulky at having to trud_e over, but 
I walked across and began to blow them 
up sky high. I happened to glance down- 
wards, and IL—— was positively standin + 
with his foot on the wing of the dead 
bird, which was otherwise hidden in the 
furzy grass. I held my tonzue about that, 
but said I, ‘ All you fellows walk back 
sixty yards, and then, and not till then, I 
will look for the bird.’ I walked back 
thirty yards, andthensuid, ‘ Here, L——, 
bring that retriever of yours, he will find 
it now.’ He sent him from where he 
stood ; the dog had the wind ina moment, 
and the bird in the next.” 

I think everyone who goes turnip 
tramping will agree that the worst of all 
spoil-sports are the causes of long delays 
in picking up dead or wounded birds. 
Sometimes even, as the afternoon sun gets 
nearer and nearer to the _ horizon, 
these trials of patience are trials of 
temper too, and sportsmen are inclined 
to believe dogs have ‘‘no_ noses 
whatever.” 

Personally I have never seen a dog 
that had not plenty of nose to find a fresh 
fallen bird instantly, from down wind 
of it, but I never saw one with a nose 
good enough to fisd a bird by the body 
scent from « few yards up wind of it or through a man, 

There is nothing more beautiful than the hunting of a really quick 
retriever, but it is not everyone who will appreciate the quietness and absence 
of fuss with which such an one works. I have had it said to me, ‘* Your dog 
always gets the easy birds to pick up. I should like to see her on a real good 
runner like that one my dog took ten minutes to get.” I do not mind writing 
with apparent egotism over a nom de plume, especially as there is an Editor of 
Country Lire to look after me and exclude fiction, so that I will say the 
reason my dog’s birds were always easy was the same as that which makes all of 
a celebrated Yorkshire sportsman’s grouse easy—he takes them at the right 
instant of time. ARGUS OLIVE. 








was sprinkled with dust, while the double row which guarded 
the glaring stretch yonder was absolutely white. 

Mrs. Cross’s little garden was, however, a pleasant spot, 
even on this glowing, breathless afternoon. She had been 
watering her borders, and a delicious smell of damp earth 
mingled with the fragrance of the old-fashioned flowers beneath 
the mellow old walls of her cottage. A fine array of sweet 
williams and larkspurs and hollyhocks stood in a row before 
them ; jessamine and honeysuckle clung to the old brick and 
festooned themselves over the rickety porch. Between the 
green tendrils one got a glimpse of the picture within—the 
dresser with its wealth of shining crockery, the log fire leaping 
merrily on the hearth, a little brown teapot winking in the glow, 
the table spread with a clean white cloth and set out for two. It 
made a pretty picture, yet, as has been said, Mrs. Cross 
perpetuaily turned her eyes towards the patch of high road 
which climbed painfully up between the dusty hedges. At last 
she was constrained to rise from her knees and take her stand 
by her little gate, where with knitted brows and pursed-up lips 
she remained on the watch, until at last her patience was 
rewarded by the sight of a woman’s figure clad in deep black 
suddenly rounding the corner. She immediately smoothed her 
brow and composed her features to a becoming melancholy. 
Mrs. Cross was ever as ready to sympathise with her neigh- 
bours’ misfortunes to their faces as she was to declare behind 
their backs that they were well-deserved. To-day, however, her 
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countenance wore an expression of tempered woe, and her voice 
was only moderately dolorous, for the trouble which she was 
about to lament was a vicarious one. 

‘“‘T’ve a-been on the look-out for you ever since teatime, 
Mrs. Domeny, my dear. Thinks I constant, ‘I wonder how 
Mrs. Domeny be a-gettin’ on, and I wonder how the poor 
widow-man be a-bearin’ up.’ Come in an’ sit ye down, do; ye 
must be mortal hot and tired walkin’ so far in your deep.” 

‘Mrs. Domeny, a chubby, buxom little woman, who found it 
hard to eliminate from her rosy face all trace of a cheerfulness 


which, however habitual, would have been unbecoming on the - 


occasion of a sister-in-law’s funeral, checked the smile with 
which she had been about to respond to her friend’s invitation, 
and heaved a sigh instead. 

“Well, jist for a minute, Mrs. Cross. There, to tell ’ee the 
truth, I’m fair worn out, what with a body’s feelin’s and a-walkin’ 
so far i’ the sun, and the dust a-gettin’ down one’s throat wi’ 
every sob, so to speak. ’Ees, my dear, I’m terrible dry, an’ I 
would like a cup o’ tea, just about! They hadn’t nothin’ but 
ham,” she added, ‘‘ yonder at Brother John’s. ’T was a bit salt. 
I always told poor Sarah as I did think she salted her hams too 
much ; but, there! she be gone, poor soul, and it wouldn’t become 
me to speak ill of her ham now.” 

“* Ah, my dear,” groaned Mrs. Cross, pouring out a cupful 
of the inky -looking fluid that had been stewing on the hob for 
the last hour and a-half. ‘Ah, my dear, all flesh is grass, as 
we do know. She was a dried-up-looking poor body, your sister- 
in-law; I al’ays did say so, ye mid remember. An’ how did ye 
leave poor John ?”’ 

‘‘He was in floods,” responded Mrs. Domeny, her eyes 
filling with sympathetic tears. ‘In floods, 1 do assure ’ee. I 
did feel for ’en, I can tell ’ee. ’Twas through me as they did 
first get to know each other. ’Twas a very romantic marriage 
theirs was, Mrs. Cross, a real romance me an’ Robert al’ays did 
call it.” 

‘“¢ Ah,” commented her neighbour, half sympathetically, half 
interrogatively. She kicked the logs together with her flat shoe, 
drew a chair close to her visitor’s, filling her own cup, and sat 
down with an expectant expression. 

‘*’EKes my dear, quite a romance, as you'll say when I’ve 
a-told ’ee. When my sister Susannah was laid up wi’ her ninth, 
which was a twin, my dear, an’ her husband out of work, and 
the other eight scarce able to do a hand’s turn for themselves, 
she wrote to me an’ axed me to come an’ look after things a bit 
till she got about again. Well, I couldn’t say no, ye can 
understand, so Robert got Janie Domeny, brother Tom’s oldest 
girl, to come of a marnin’ to see to ’en, an’ I did go to poor 
Susannah. Well, twas at Susannah’s, if you’ll believe me,” said 
Mrs. Domeny, with a solemnity which would have befitted the 
announcement of an event of national importance, ‘as I first 
came across poor Sarah.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Mrs. Cross, pausing with a large bite 
of bread and butter distending her cheek and uplifting her hands. 
‘“ Well, to think of it!” 

“Fes, as I often did say,” resumed Mrs. Domeny, ‘it did 
seem from the very beginnin’ as though ’twas meant to be. She 
was a-livin’ next door to Susannah—hadn't long come, d’ye see, 
and didn’t know any of the neighbours to speak on. But she an’ 
me took to each other fro’ the beginnin’. She were a staid woman 
then, an’ not over an’ above well-lookin’—nay, I can’t say as she 
was. But she was dressed very fayshionable an’ nice, an’ she 
was very pleasant to speak to, an’ as for me, you know I’m of a 
very affectionate disposition; ’tis my natur’ to cling. d’ye see. 
’Ees, as I often do say to my ’usband, I am as clingin’ as—as a 
werm. So, as I tell ye, we did take to each other fro’ the first. 
Well, when Susannah was a-gettin’ about, after the ninth day, 
ye know, I went home along, and Sarah did say to I, ‘I'll come 
and see you, Mrs. Domeny, if I mid’ make so bold,’ she says in 
her lady-like way.” 

“«¢To be sure, Mrs. Maidment,’ says I—— 

“Oh, she was a widow then?” interrupted Mrs. Cross. 
“There now, what notions folks do get in their heads. I al’ays 
made sure and certain as your sister-in-law was a single woman 
afore she was your sister-in-law.” 

‘* No, my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Domeny, impressively. ‘She 
was a widow, Mrs. Cross, that’s what she was. She’d a-buried 
her first poor husband—an’ a very fine man he was by all 
— upon six year afore ever she took up wi’ brother 

ohn.” 

“‘Indeed!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Cross, in a tone which signified 
that the fact redounded greatly to the credit of the late Mrs. 
John Domeny. 

‘“«’Fes, indeed,” repeated the narrator, triumphantly. ‘ But 
where wasI? ‘Tobe sure, Mrs. Maidment,’ says I, ‘ I’ll be main 
glad to see you whenever ye can anyway make it convenient to 
come.’ Well, one Sunday she did drap in just as my husband and 
myself was a-sitting down to our tea. Soof course 1 did make her 
so welcome as I could, and did get out the best cups an’ heat up a 
bit o’ toast, and we was all as comfortable an’ friendly as could 
be. But I noticed, Mrs. Cross, as how Mrs. Maidment’s eyes 
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was a-fixed constant on my husband; there, I couldn’t choose but 
notice it, it seemed as if she had to look at him, d’ye understand. 
I thought at first may be he had a spot on his face or some sich 
thing, but, no, it weren’t that; and she did speak to ’en so 
respectful, and hearken so interested-like when he did say a word, 
which warn’t often, ye mid be sure, for Robert baint no talker.” 

‘“* Dear to be sure, how strange,” put in Mrs. Cross, again 
pausing in the act of mastication, and preparing to listen to further 
details with heightened interest. 

‘Strange!’ echoed the other. ‘ Wait till ye hear the rest, 
then ye’ll think it strange. By-and-by Robert pushed away his 
cup, ‘I think 1’ll step out for a bit of a pipe, Mary,’ says he to I. 
‘I wish ye good day, ma’am,’ says he, noddin’ his head at Mrs. 
Maidment. The door had no sooner shut behind ’en,” she 
continued, leaning forward and speaking slowly and with great 
unction, “than Sarah she looks me full in the face, and says 
she, ‘Mrs. Domeny,’ she says, ‘I do admire your husband. I 
think,’ she says, ‘he be a beautiful man.’ ” 

“T’ch, t’ch, t’ch,” commented the listener, clicking her 
tongue, for her astonishment at the sudden development was too 
great to find vent in mere words. 

*“¢T do admire your husband,’’’ repeated Mrs. Domeny, 
impressively. ‘That was what she said, ‘ he be a beautiful man.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘T’ll not say nay to that, Mrs. Maidment. Him 
an’ me have been married now goin’ on fifteen year, an’ all I can 
say about ’en is as if I were free to choose again, I’d choose the 
same.’ 

“«* Ab,’ says she, giving a kind of sigh, this way, ye know ” 
(here Mrs. Domeny sighed noisily). ‘* Ah, I knowed he was good 
by the very looks of him. I amsure,’ says she, ‘he must come of 
a very respectable family.’ So of course I did tell her as the 
Domenys was well known and respected in all the country 
round, and was real good old Darset stock. ‘There never was 
a Domeny yet,’ says I, ‘as wasn’t a credit to the country.’ 
‘ Ah,’ says she, sighin’ again, ‘ and I'd ‘low, ma’am, they do make 
very good husbands.’ 

‘“«* Ye mid be sure they do,’ says [; ‘I can speak up for my 
own man, and I think Mrs. Tom and Mrs. Ned can do the same 
for theirs.’ 

“¢ Be they all married?’ axes she, very quick. 

‘Well, I looked at her—it did seem a particular kind of 
question, so to speak, an’ she took a fit of coughin’”’ (here Mrs. 
Domeny simulated a genteel and hesitating attack of the infirmity 
in question), ‘an’ at last, says she, very earnest, ‘ Baint there 
one of them at all as hasn’t got a wife?’ 

““¢ There is Brother John,’ says 1; ‘his missus died two 
years ago, come Michaelmas. He’s a very quiet man!’ says I, 
‘very quiet.’ 

‘“«*« Has he got a nice place ?’ says she. 

‘* ¢ Dear, to be sure,’ says I, ‘ Brother John be very comfort- 
able. He’s got a good-sized house wi’ a big garden, an’ he do 
bring up a sight o’ pigs an’ chicken.’ ° 

««¢ That ’ud do me very well,’ saysSarah. ‘I’ve got a bank- 
book what is worth lookin’ at!’ And then she stood up. ‘I 
should like to meet your brother John,’ she did say; ‘ perhaps 
ye'll think it over, Mrs. Domeny ?’ 

««¢ Oh, ’e—es, I'll do that,’ said I. She did bid me good-bye 
then, an’ so soon as ever she was gone I called Robert in and 
telled ’en the whole tale.” 

‘“‘ I'd ‘low he were pleased,” put in Mrs. Cross, ‘‘ about her 
admirin’ of ’en, ye know.” 

‘‘ Well, he be a very modest man, Robert be; he didn’t take 
much notice. ‘Fancy that!’ says he, when I did tell ’en.”’ 

‘‘ Fancy that!” had also been Mrs. Cross’s inward comment, 
on first hearing of the effect produced by Mr. Robert Domeny on 
the impressionable Mrs. Maidment ; for if truth be told he was 
anything but an Adonis, but she wisely kept her surprise to 
herself, and now once more clicked her tongue in token of 
appreciation. 

**« Now, Robert,’ says I,” continued Mrs. Domeny, resuming 
her narrative tone, ‘*‘how would it be if we was to write to 
Brother John?’ 

«© « What ’ud ye tell en?’ says he; ‘he’d mayhap not quite 
fancy the notion o’ takin’ up wi’ a woman he did never set eyes 
on.’ ‘ You just leave it tol,’ says 1; ‘1 baint a-goin’ to say nothin’ 
at all about wedlock. I'll jist ax ’en to come to tea next Sunday, 
and I'll tell ’en as a very nice body what we've lately got 
acquainted wi’ be a-comin’ to tea, too, an’ I'll jist set down, 
careless-like, as she have got a bank-book what is worth seein’. 
Jist no more nor that.’ 

««¢ Ah, that ’ud maybe do very well,’ says Domeny, and we 
did put our heads together, and between us the letter was wrote. 
Brother John sent us word by the carrier as he was a-comin’, and 
I did send off Janie that same day to let Mrs. Maidment know, 
and Janie said her face did fair flush up wi’ j’y. She kissed the 
maid so affectionate, an’ says she, ‘ You be another Domeny, my 
dear. You must favour your Pa, I’m sure, for you be a very 
witty maid.’ ; : 

‘Well, Sunday did come, an’ I did have a beautiful tea 
ready; muffins and a bit o’ cold ham, not so salt as poor Sarah's, 
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and a pot o’ blackberry-an’-apple jam. Brother John were the 
first to come. He fair give me a start, for I didn’t expect ’en so 
early; he did put his head in at the door, an’ beckon this way, 
so secret-like.” (Here there was the usual accompaniment of 
appropriate gesture.) 

“«* Mary,’ he whispered, ‘ Mary, be she come?’ 

*** Not yet, John,’ says I. : 

“He did squeeze hisself very cautious round the door, 
lookin’ to right an’ left, this way” (further pantomime). 
““* Mary,’ says he, right in my ear, ‘have ’ee seen the bank- 
book ?’ 

“* Nay, John,’ says I; ‘nay; ’twasn’t to be expected, but I 
did hear, John,’ says I, ‘as it were worth lookin’ at.’ 

“‘ He did sit him down then, an’ did begin to whistle to 
hisself, an’ to rub his knees up and down. He had his best 
clothes on, an’ the big tall hat as he’d a-bought for the first poor 
Mrs. John’s funeral. He took it off after a while, and did keep 
turnin’ it round and round in his hands. ‘ Where’s Robert ?’ 
says he, all to oncest. 

“«« Cleaning up a bit i’ the bedroom,’ says I. 

**] think I’ll go to ’en,’ says he. 

*«* Not you,’ says I, determined-like. ‘Sit you there, that’s 
a good man. She'll be here in a minute.’ 

‘‘But Robert come down first, an’ we was gettin’ a bit 
anxious when Mrs. Maidment did tap at the door. She was 
lookin’ real well an’ genteel, in-a black silk dress, and wi’ one o’ 
them little black bags as they did use to call ridicules in her 
hand. Poor Brother John could scarce take his eyes off it, for 
he made sure, d’ye see, as she’d a-brought the bank-book inside. 
Well, the tea did pass off so pleasant as could be, and so soon as 
it was over I did make a sign to Robert. 

‘«« T’ve summat to show ’ee,’ says I, an’ so soon as I did get 
‘en outside, I did sauce ’en for bein’ so stupid. 

_** How be they ever to get things settled wi’ us two 
a-lookin’ at "em ?’ says I. 

“‘ We did stay outside a-kickin’ of our heels for above half-an- 
hour, an’ then we did come in—an’ there they was a-settin’ one 
on each side of the fire so comfortable as you could wish. Sarah 
looked up when I opened the door, an’ she says straight out, 
‘ We've pretty nigh settled things, but I shan’t give my promise 
until I’ve had a look round Mr. Domeny’s place. I'd like to 
make sure as it ud suit me,’ says she. 

““¢To be sure,’ says John, who was lookin’ a bit puzzled, 
Lut very pleasant. ‘To be sure. Next Thursday—now what 
‘ud ye say to makin’ up a party next Thursday, all on ye, an’ 
drivin’ over in the arternoon? I'd have kettle bilin’,’ says he, 
‘an’ all set out so well as a poor lone man can do it, an’ maybe 
one o’ you ladies 'ud make tea?’” 

Mrs. Cross sucked in her breath in token of intensifying 
enjoyment, and turned her head yet a little more on one side. 

“ And so?” prompted she, as Mrs. Domeny paused. 

“And so, Thursday come, an’ we did get a trap off Mr. 
Sharpe, an’ we set off. Brother John was a-standin’ on the 
doorstep on the look-out for us, and he did lead Mrs. Maidment 
in and sit her down at the head of the table. 

««* Let’s hope,’ says he, ‘it may be your nat’ral place afore 
long.’ 

e She jist smiled back wi’out speakin’; an’ all the time we 
was havin’ our tea, I could see her eyes a-movin’ round the room, 
here an’ there an’ everywhere. The teapot had a chip out of 
the spout, an’ she did jist pass her finger along it. 

“««’T ‘ud be easy to get a new’un,’ says Brother John, for he 
knowed what she meant. An’ then she looks down at the table- 
cloth—‘ It wants darnin’,’ says she. ‘’Tis easy seen as a woman’s 
hands be needed here.’ 

««« They are, truly,’ says he, lookin’ at her so wistful-like. 

*«*¢ Well, we'll see,’ says she, noddin’ at him very kind.” 

An’ did she really look over everythin’, Mrs. Domeny, 
my dear?” interrupted Mrs. Cross, eagerly. ‘She must ha’ 
been a wonderful sensible woman!” 

‘“‘ You'd ha’ said so if you could ha’ seen her. There! there 
wasn’t so much as a pan as she didn’t look into. Behind the 
doors, and under the bed; she turned over the very blankets, I 
do assure ’’ee. Upstairs an’ down she went, an’ roun’ the yard, 
an’ down the garden, an’ into the shed, poor Brother John kep’ 
a-trottin’ after her, an’ at last she come back to the kitchen again. 

‘«« Well, Mr. Domeny,’ says she, ‘if ye’ll go to the expense 
of a few buckets of whitewash, an’ give a lick o’ paint to the 
door here, I think it ‘ull do very well.’ So they settled the day 
an’ everythin’ there an’ then.” 

** Well, to be sure!” ejaculated Mrs. Cross. ‘It do sound 
jist like a book; an’ talkin’ o’ that, I suppose she did show ’en the 
bank-book?” ~ 

‘‘She never gave ’en so much as a sight o’ it, Mrs. Cross, 
if you believe me. Kep’ it locked up, she did, and never ‘let him 
throw his eye over it till the day of her death. I went up to see 
’en so soon as I heard as all were over, an’ found ’en cryin’ fit to 
break his heart. 

*«¢ Come, Brother John,’ says I, ‘’tis a sad loss, as we do 
all know, but you must bear up.’ 
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“««*Tisn’t only the loss o* poor Sarah,’ says he, ‘’tis—'tis,’ 
an’ his ’eart were that full he couldn’t say no more, but jist held 
out the bank-book to me. My dear, there weren’t above three 
pounds in it!” 

‘Dear heart alive!” ejaculated Mrs. Cross, clapping her 
hands together, “I never heerd o’ such a thing i’ my life. Why,” 
she added energetically, ‘it ’ud scarce pay for the whitewash! 
An’ yet he gave her a nice funeral, ye tell me?” 

‘““"E—es,mydear. Yesee, ’tisthis way. Brother John bea 
very Just man, an’ so soon as he did get over his first disappoint- 
ment, he did say to I, m’urnful like, but very patient : 

‘“«* Mary,’ he says, ‘it weren’t what I did look for, an’ it 
weren’t what I were led to expect, but takin’ one thing wi’ 
another,’ says he, ‘I don’t regret it. Poor Sarah was a wonder- 
ful hand at managin’ pigs,’ says he, ‘an’ I never see’d her equal 
for bringin’ up chickens. No!’ he says, ‘1 don’t regret it.’” 

‘Well, he couldn’t say no fairer than that,” commented 
Mrs. Cross, admiringly. ‘ Yes,” she added, drawing a long 
breath, ‘’tis just what you do say, Mrs. Domeny—it be a reg’lar 
romance,” 
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S a natural accompaniment of the Imperial visit, French 
writers have recently been much occupied with Russia 
and everything Russian, and one of the most interesting 
contributions of the kind that have lately appeared is 
from the pen of M. Paul Diffloth, in the Révue 

Scientifique, on Russian horses. This account ought certainly 
to be translated into English, and might with advantage be read 
side by side with that by Mr. Dykes in the September Empire 
Review on “Our Future Army Horse Supply.” The immense 
resources of the Russian cavalry would then be better appreciated 
by our military authorities, but considerations of space preclude 
anything but the merest summary of the interesting paper of 
M. Diffloth. 

Prefacing his notes with the amazing statement that Russia’s 
horses total at the present day to not fewer than 32,000,000, he 
proceeds to enumerate and briefly to differentiate the half-dozen 
leading breeds that separate the tarpan, that singular wild 
horse nearly related to the variety discovered in Turkestan by 
Colonel Przevalski, and the pure thorough-bred Arab. The 
most interesting from the sporting point of view is perhaps the 
famous breed of trotters named after Orloff, to the raising of 
which the celebrated general devoted himself during his enforced 
retirement at Moscow towards the close of the eizhteenth century. 
Crossing the pure Arab with a Danish mare, then the resulting 
stallion with a Dutch mare, Count Orloff obtained the celebrated 
Lars I., the recognised forbear of all trotters, and English blood 
was frequently introduced into his stables. 

Almost equally interesting, however, and less known are the 
wilder Kirghiz and Kalmouck horses, the useful cavalry horses 
of the Don, the unequalled pack-horses of the Altai, and the 
small but serviceable breed of Finland. Extremes of temperature 
and the hardships of a nomadic existence in the most merciless 
of climates, combine to make the Kirghiz among the hardiest 
horses on earth. All the winter they have to find a bare 
subsistence on roots beneath the snow, and the enormous 
mortality in these wandering studs exercises a continuous 
process of selection. There is a curious method among Kirghiz 
tribes of parcelling the horses out in small bands of fifteen 
mares to every stallion, the geldings living and feeding apart, 
and this system seems for some reason or other to answer better 
than any alternative. Fast and long racing are the chief diversions 
of these rough tribesmen, and even their courtship is pursued in 
the saddle, every marriageable maiden, aged no more than 
fourteen years, having to be chased on horseback and transferred 
to the saddle of her wooer before she is his legitimate bride. 

The 5,000 existing horses of the Don basin are the chief 
source of supply of the crack cavalry regiments, and they are 
equally efficient in the hot region beyond the Caspian or in the 
snowfields of Finland.. English and Arab bloods have of late 
years been freely introduced, but the horses are brought up to 
all the hardships of life on the steppes. : 

One of the most remarkable origins, however, of prominent 
Russian -breeds is perhaps that of the Ardennes steed, bred in 
Russia by the late Grand Duke Nicolaievitch. It is said that 
the horses of the French cavalry were mostly killed and wholly 
ruined by the Russian Campaign of the first Napoleon, only 
those of the Ardennes breed surviving to take back the Imperial 
artillery. Some of these, left behind in Russia, proved superior 
to a Russian winter and were the ancestors of the present breed, 
more prominent to-day in Eastern Europe than in the land of 
their origin. The article, which is well worth perusing in the 
original, concludes with an enumeration of the six great Imperial 
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studs: Khrenovoe, for trotters; Yanovsk, pure-bloods of English 
stock ; Derkoulsk, English and Arab stock ; Novo-Alexandrovsk, 
half-bred English ; Limarew, Orloff-Rostopchine saddle horses ; 
and, lastly, Streletzk, where they breed the celebrated cross 


IN 


‘¢Gae far up the burn to Ilabbie’s How 
Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and summer grow, 
There tween twa birks out owre a little lin 
The water fa’s and makes a singin’ din; 
A pool breast deep beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses, wi’ easy whirls, the bord’ring grass. 
We'll end our washing while the morning’s cool, 
And when the day grows het we'll to the pool, 
There wash oursells.” 


CELEBRATED and yet too ill-remembered word picture 
of Allan Ramsay’s may with great interest be placed side 


by side with the charming photographs of Norman , 


peasant life sent by our invaluable French contributor, 
M.Frechon. Naturally there is a difference. The poet 
is from Caledonia, ‘“‘iand of the mountain and the flood,” and, 
naturally, Peggy and Jenny seek out a wimpling burn wherein to 
perform their ablutions, but the point is that in both countries they 





M. Emil Frechon. 


did it in the open air. We use the past tense, but in some localities 
the practice still prevails. Some little time ago the writer, wandering 
up the Vale of Leven, came upon a scene that would have 
delighted M. Frechon. But some of our readers may not under- 
stand the ordinary old-fashioned process of a peasant’s washing, 
such as still may be witnessed where there are no wringing- 
machines, scrubbing-boards, or other modern inventions. First, 
the dirty clothes are collected and placed in a tub of hot water 
called the post-tub, and then the stout—let us hope she is 
stout, for this is no occupation for frail bodies—matron or 
buxom maiden seizes the post-stick, a heavy implement with a 
cross handle at top and a big weighty end. With this she 
proceeds to beat the clothes till, what with the steaming water 
and her own sweat, she is nearly ready to melt into the frothing 
soap-suds. For, look you, this is the hardest labour of the 
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between Russian and Arab thorough-breds. Horse breeding is 
certainly the foremost industry in many parts of that vast empire, 
and the extent of its territories and the variety of its climates 
contribute to the immense diversity of the bree:s. F.G.A. 





ARCADIA. 


cottager, though baking bread is generally reckoned the more 
wearisome. But to the oldest of the old-fashioned this post-stick 
is an odious modern innovation, used as a substitute for the 
maiden’s sturdy legs and feet. The group up the Vale of Leven 
consisted of some half-dozen rosy young women, ranging perhaps 
from eighteen to four-and-twenty ; they had thcir petticoats well 
kilted up “abune the knee,” and with much fun and laughter, 
two and two, they tramped and jumped the clothes with bare feet, 
even as grapes are trodden in the wine-press. It was a lovely 
picture, and in generations past could have been witnessed on 
every running stream in the North. ‘Too genteel for it are now 
our rustic maidens, who would blush at a compliment paid to 
their pretty ankles which would have been commonplace in the 
mouths of those who were young gallants in their day, though 
only remembered as aged to those young eyes, and now sleeping 
the sleep that knows no waking. Ah, well! autres temps, autres 
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AT THE TUB. Copyright 


maurs ; but only M. Frechon’s picture set us thinking of the 
kindred scenes so beautifully depicted in “‘ The Gentle Shepherd,” 
and made us forget for the nonce what Bailie Nicol Jarvie called 
‘the comforts of the Sautmarket,”’ comforts to be found in every 
cottage now. 

After the preliminary stamping is ovér comes a second 
ablution, of which we have really excellent illustrations. Here, 
indeed, is peasant life caught with perfect actuality. The two 
comely Norman peasant women in their everyday working 
apparel who are washing at one tub are the figures in a genuine 
village bit, and fall in naturally with the thatched outhouse and 
its rickety doors. Seldom, indeed, is a scene like that to be 
witnessed out of doors in Great Britain now, when the modern 
cottage is fitted up with back kitchen and scullery, and built 
exactly on the model of a small town villa. Or take the same 
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women completing 
their work at the 
river-side, close by 
the mill ‘and its 
wheel, arustic bridge 
across the stream, 
and an orchard in 
view. Do they not 
do their work under 
conditions — healthier 
than those who, even 
on hot summer days, 
shut themselves in a 
small room for their 
washing ? There is 
a third charming 
scene, where three 
are at work in a 
stream chequered 
and broken’ with 
dimples and shadows. 
No doubt it suggests 
the laboriousness of 
peasant life; it 
suggests what our 
own rustics revolt at. 
A very great deal of 
themigrationtotowns 
is dueto noother cause 
than the wish of the woman to escape from the hardships of rural 
labour. For let us recall what a wife or house-keeping daughter 
has to do in primitive Arcadia. We have here but one of her tasks, 
that of washing. It may be that she escapes baking, because home- 
made bread has largely gone out of fashion, and the mere clean- 
ing and house-keeping are not much more toilsome than in town. 
But it often happens that every drop of water has to be carried 
from well or river. The ‘small deer” of the cottage necessitates 
some work, even when a pig is not included, and the pig means 
a great deal of extra work. And then there is the out of door 
Jabour. The poor peasant proprietor of France is almost 


imil Frechon. 


invariably dependent on his womankind for labour of some sort, 
and in England the farm labourer is still more exacting. If 
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he lives in the 
North of England 
or in -Scotland, he 
expects them to work 
out, that is to say, 
weed, hoe, fill, and 
spread manure in 
spring, cut thistles 
and go haymaking in 
summer, and in 
winter turn the 
turnip-cutter or chaff- 
cutter, often load the 
turnips in the field, 
and feed cattle. In 
Midland, Southern, 
and Western 
England the agricul- 
tural woman’s 
drudgery comes from 
the allotment. Ona 
spring evening, in 
Wiltshire, we have 
seen Over a score at 
work from one small 
village, and not a 
single man to help 
them, the man _ pro- 

fF bably holding that 
he had to do more than his shat in the daytime. Nor was it 
child’s-play they were engaged in. Some were wheeling out 
manure in barrow-loads as heavy as they could manage, some 
hoeing, others digging. 

It is easy for the philosopher to sit at home and argue that 
all this is very healthy open-air work for women, and that they 
are better labouring under the blue sky and with the winds of 
heaven blowing on them than they would be confined in narrow 
unhealthy streets. But that doctrine finds little acceptance in 
Arcadia itself. The woman looks with longing eyes at a house 
where the water is laid on, and thinks it will be like paradise if 
she can escape the hard drudgery of the fields; and so her influ- 
ence is continually exerted in the direction of urging her man, be 
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he husband or brother or father, to migrate. It is not quite so 
bad in Normandy, though there, too, the influence of the great 
towns is being continually felt, and it is they alone which show 
any increase in population. The inhabitants of the rural districts 
continually tend to diminish, a fact one cannot fail to regret, 
seeing what excellent types of humanity are produced there. 
Labour, however, always has its stern side, though in showing 
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pictures it may not always be the best policy to dwell on it. In 
a landscape painting how pleasant it is when the figures satisfy 
the eye. They may be represented in toilsome, even in painful 
attitudes, yet as they have no reality and only complete the view 
they are pleasing. And it is the same if you look froma real 
hilltop in Arcadia. You behold sheep and cattle and horses and 
men and women, and all are only figures in the landscape; but 
descend and approach, and then the erstwhile mere figure 
becomes a living, breathing, human personality weighed down by 
its own burden of grief, immersed in its own private griefs and 
sorrows. So we will not enquire too particularly into the histcry 
of the Norman Javeuse. She is a charming addition to the rest of 
that interesting country. But whether she is well content or 
ill-content, whether she would go on washing clothes in her 
Norman river, or dreams she, too, of Paris, let us not too 
anxiously enquire. Enough for us to-day that we recognise in 
her (and look for no more) a pleasant figure in the 
landscape, one that would go not ill with the Katie of 
Ramsay’s ‘* Gentle Shepherd.” 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


T is always pleasant to meet with Mr. R. W. Chambers, and 
assuredly his new book will prove no disappointment. 
‘*Cardigan ” (Constable) is a romance dealing with the time 
previous to and the early chapters of the American War of! 
Independence. The author states in his preface that it is 
not for historians, but for ‘*those simple folk who read 

romance for its own useless sake.” We are very glad to enro! 
ourself among those unaspirins readers, and with unwearied pleasure 
follow Mr. Chambers’s boy hero through his exciting wanderings 
among red men and white. On May Ist, 1774, Cardigan, the 
rough, half-educated ward of Sir William Johnston, Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs, is emancipated from the schoolroom, principally, 
indeed, through his late tutor having been scalped by the Indians. 
A few days alter he is sent by Sir William on a mission te discover 
the reasons of the discontent of a distant Indian tribe, which they 
guess is being tampered with by Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, to obtain allies in the impending war between the Crown 
and the taxed people of Boston. Cardigan starts on his perilous 
journey, wary and half Indian himself. 

‘*T entered the slashings of the forest, which is called Fonda’s 
Bush. The sweet, moist shadow of the forest cooled me. I made 
Warlock stop, for I love to listen and linger in a woodland’s quiet. 

‘Here the field birds which had sung everywhere by the 
road-ide were silent, as they always are on the borders of deep 


lorests. Slow hawks sailed along the edge of the woods, out in the  ““ mil Frechon. 


c'earing a few finches twittered timidly in the sunshine, Lut here 

among the hushed ranks, of giant trees nothing stirred save green leaves. 
But the solitude of forest depths is no solitude to those who know when 
and where to watch and listen. Faint sounds come to learned ears, the 
velvet nestie of a snake brushing its belly over. soft mosses, the padded 
patter of the foxhare, the husky quhit! quhit! of that ashy partridge whose 
eye is surmounted by a scarlet patch, and whose flesh is bitter as hemlock. 
Solitude! Nay, for the quick furry creatures that haunt waterways live here, 
slipping among boulders, creeping through crevices; here a mink with eyes 
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like jet beads, here a whiskered otter peering from a cleft, now a musk-rat 
squatting to wash his face, now a red martin thrashing about in the thick tree- 
top like a mammoth squirrel.at frolic. It this be solitude, with the stream 
softly talking in that silly babble: which is a language too, if this be solitude, 
with the shy deer staring and the tiny woodmouse in the windfall scraping 
busily, if this be solitude—then imprison me here, and not in the cities where 
so'itude is in men’s hearts.” 

Cardigan is pursued by his enemy and a traitor, but he covers his trail so 
well and practises such ingenuity that he manages to escape their 
shots and ambushes till, on the point of exhaustion, he is saved by 
two highwaymen, or, rather, forest runners. Finally he lands at the 
English sett'ement, where he discovers that the tribe of Indians is 
shamefully tempted, against the chief’s wish, to buy drink from Lord 
Dunmore’s agents, and a horrible picture is given of their degrada- 
tion. Cardigan, carrying. the peace belts, successfully picifies the 
tribe, when the news of the murder of the family of the chief comes, 
and in the ensuing warfare he is nearly burnt by the savages. But 
of that and all his wonderful escapes, and the friends he falls in 
with, and of his bungling courtship of the other ward of Sir William’s, 
Silver Heels, and her amazing history and love passages, readers 
must turn to the book, which overflows with incident and wild 
romance and tender sentiment. It is almost impossible to make 
satisfactory quotations, and yet we feel how little credit we have done 
to the simplicity and charm of its 500 pages. Sir William Johnston 
is a noble, chivalrous figure, whose sense of justice forces him to 
resign his king for. the rights of his countrymen, We may record 
the scene in which the letrayed Indian chief seeks justice from Lord 
Dunmore : 

' «There was a faint movement, a rustle from the throng on 
floor and gallery, then dead silence, as from the old warrior’s throat 
burst the first hollow heart-sick word : 

‘¢ ¢ Brother !” 

‘Oh! the grim sadness of that word, the mockery of its 
bitterness, the desolate irony of despair ringing through it. 

‘¢* Brother!’ That single word cursed the silence with an 
accusation so merciless that I saw Connolly’s heavy visage grow 
purple, and Gibson turned his eyes away. Only my Lord Dunmore 
sat immovable, with the shadow of a sneer-freezing on his painted face. 

‘* Logan slowly raised his arm. 

‘¢* Through that thick night which darkens the history of our 
subjugation, through all the degradation and reproach which has been 
heaped upon us, there runs one thread of light revealing our former 
greatness, pleading the causes of our decay, illuminating the pit of our 
downfall, promising that our dead shall live again! Not in the endless 
darkness, whither priests and men consign us, is that thread of light to be 
lost, but from the shadowy past it shall break out in brilliancv, redeeming 
a people’s downfall, and wringing from you, our subjugators, the greeting— 
Brothers ! 

‘©¢ Fathers! For Logan that light comes too late. Death darkens my 
lodge. My door is closed to sun and moon and stars. Death darkens my 
lodge. All within lie dead. 

‘«*Logan is alone. He, too, is blind and sightless ; like the quiet dead, his 
ears are stopped, he hears not ; nor can he see darkness or light. 

‘¢¢ For Logan light or darkness comes too late.’ 

‘¢The old man puwused ; the silence was dreadful. 

‘* Suddenly he turned, and looked straight at Dunmore. 

‘¢*T appeal to any white man if he ever entered Logan’s lodge hungry and 
he gave him not meat; if he ever came cold and naked and he clothed him 
not ?’ 

“The visage of the Earl of Dunmore seemed to be growing smaller and 
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more corpse-like. Not a feature on his ghastly mask moved. Yet the face was 
dwindling. 

** Logan’s voice grew gentler. 

‘**Such was my love,’ he said, slowly. . ‘Such was my great love for the 
white -men. My brothers pointed at me as they passed and said, “‘ He is the 
friend of white men.” And I had even thought to live with you but for the 
injuries of my brothers, the white men. 

**¢ Unprovoked in cold blood they have sla'n my «in—all! all! not sparing 
































































woman or child. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature! Hearken, Brothers! I have withstood the storms of many winters. 
Leaves and branches have been stripped from me. My eyes are dim, my limbs 
totter, I must soon fall. I who could make the dry leaf turn green again, I 
who could take the rattlesnake in my palm, I who had communion with the 
dead dreaming and waking: I am powe:less. The wind blows hard! the old 
tree tremb'es! Its branches are gone! Its sap is frozen! It bends! It falls! 
Peace! Peace! 

‘* «Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.’ 

‘*The old man bent his withered head, and covered his face with his blanket.” 

Messrs. Treherne and Co. are bringing out a new series of sporting novels 
at Is. each, and have been lucky enough to secure Lady Florence Dixie to open 
the all with a lively tale of racing. We quote from it the description of the 
event round which the story centres, and the reader may go to the book itself 
to discover what it was that gave dramatic interest to the victory of The Black 
(Queen, and the consequences that flowed from it : 

** Like lightning Uncle Tom came flashing forward. He seemed to travel 
at terrific speed. He was quitting the field of horses, and leaving them behind 
at every stride. Assuredly he must win. Stay! What horse is that which 
has come with a sudden rush? It is a coal-black mare with a coat like satin. 
Her jockey is sitting motionless, and wears the chrome-coloured jacket and 
white belt of Lord Cairnsmore. Uncle Tom is travelling fast, but the favourite 
is travelling faster. She is racing along smoothly with s‘ones in hand, and 
overhauling her rival at every stride. Ah! there can be no doubt now as to 
the winner. Uncle Tom, indeed! What chance has he against such a flyer 
as The Black Queen? Nothing can live with her. 

‘« What a tumultuous roar now bursts forth as the peerless favourite sweep; 
forward. Never before did volume of sound swell to such proportions. oo 

**Tt is all over now. The Black Queen’s jockey has given her her head, 
Uncle Tom is left standing still. . . Nothing could live with her when it 
came to racing ; and past the post she has flashed, a winner by eight leng hs.” 


ON THE GREEN. 


INNELL is a brave man. He shows a disrespect for persons and 
for the reputation of champions, thit does him infinite credit. He 
leat Braid the other day in Ireland, and later he has repeated the 
same performance at Norwich. At Norwich, it is true, he has the 
advantage of knowing his ground, but in Ireland the two met on 
terms that were absolutely equal. It puts Kinnell on a higher level 

than he ever touched before to have beaten Braid twice, as he has done; and 
what with Herd beating Vardon (starting six down on the last round, too), and 
Fernie Leating Taylor, there has been a great challenging of late of that famous 
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golfing triumviiate, Braid, Taylor, and Vardon. Kinnell beat Braid at Norwich 
in a way that is a peculiar testimony to his pluck, for after gaining a useful lead 
he lost it again, so that he had only one in hand with eizht to play. It is never 
pleasant to lose your lead, but Kinnell was not put about by it. He reasserted 
himself, with the aid of that very extraordinary putting which comes to him like 
an inspiration perhaps more often than to any other golfer, and won comfortably. 

Then there has been Mr. H. E. Reade, the Irishman, doing very remark- 
able things in the tour of the Irish team in Lancashire. I did not get any full 
account of their match against the Formby Club, but one of the papers mentioned 
that Mr. Reade beat Mr. Hilton there on a green that the loser must know much 
better than the winner. Moreover, whether he has known the green or no, Mr. 
Hilton has been playing with such consistent brilliancy ever since he won the 
amateur championship that it becomes quite a feat for another amateur to beat 
him at all. At Formby, as I understand, the Irish party won the team match. 
At Iloylake they were beaten, and there are few teams that the men of Hoylake 
cannot beat, even when they are without the services of Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Hutchings, as was the case when they met the Irishmen. They were beaten 
very heavily. Mr. Reade, however, again won his single match, and this time 
he was pitted against Mr. John Ball. One does not know exactly how nearly 
Mr. Ball may have recovered the best of his form after his service in South 
Africa and the injury to his shoulder, but in any case the score of three holes to 
Mr. Reade’s credit looks very well. Mr. Hilton on this occasion was opposed 
by Mr. Boyd, whom he beat by six holes. In the afternoon the matches were 
played in the four-ball fashion that seems to be coming into general favour, and 
Mr. Ball and Mr Hilton won from Mr. Boyd and Mr. Reade, again by six 
holes. On the whole match the men of Liverpool won by 74 holes to five, 
the only other Irishman besides Mr. Reade to put anything to the credit 
side being Mr. P. M. Watson, who beat Mr. Falk by two. 

Before these remarks appear in print the autumn medal competition of the 
Royal and Ancient Club will have been decided, and if Mr. Laidlay plays as well 
as he did against the present writer at Muirfield one day last week he will have 
gone very near winning. Mr. Laidlay’s score was 74, giving him a five at a 
hole where he did not putt out and might very likely have done in four. What 
the record at Muirfield may be, I do not know. Braid, or one of them, did a 
74 in the championship, and 74 is Mr. Laidlay’s own best. Certainly it was 
good enough. There was hardly a mistake in it. Such lapses as there were 
from the perfect path were not punished, and the holins out was faultless. 

The East Lothian golfers have a wonderful list of greens to select from 
now that they have the New Luffness and the New and Old Gullane. There 
are also Muirfield and the private courses at Archerfield and Kilspindie close 
by, and, at a little distance from these, the best course still of them all, North 
Berwick. The lies at North Berwick are better than they used to be, though 
that is not a deal to say of them, and by the lengthening out of the green some 
years ago it has been turned into a fine driving course, while much of the 
distinctive character of the old short green remains, HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


HOW TO CHOOSE OLD SILVER. 


Il.— HALL-MARKS. 


EFORE the amateur has been collecting long he will 
begin to “ pick up” some knowledge of English hall- 
marks-—he will probably have attained an advanced 
stage before he acquires any particular acquaintance 
with foreign ones.’ Indeed, if he has any intention of 

developing into a serious collector, he will naturally find himself 
attracted to the study of a subject which, although it may at first 
sight appear intricate, is really, so far at all events as London 
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hall-marks are concerned, reducible to a very simple and 
easily understood system. A little knowledge will in this 
respect go a long way; but it is absolutely essential that the 
know.edge should be exact, since the variations in the type of 
letter indicating the year are sometimes so small that one 
who has assimilated his information imperfectly may readily fall 
into serious error. Here again the beginner will be wise to 
depend more upon an expert “than upon himself. 

It is highly probable that 
the worker in the precious 
metals was in the habit, from 
the very beginning, of placing 
some distinguishing mark upon 
his work. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1300—a sufficiently 
remote date, it must be con- 
-fessed—that any attempt was 
made to regulate hall-marks by 
law. It was then ordained 
that all gold of 24 carats pure 
and all sterling silver made in 
London should bear a leopard’s 
head. When the head was 
first crowned is not clear—it 
may have been so from the 
first, and certainly the ducal 
coronet began to be used in 
1478, the earliest date also to 
which we can trace with 
absolute certainty the use of a 
letter to indicate the year of 
manufacture. It may, however, 
be useful to add that this 
symbol was not employed 
between 1697 and 1720, while 
trial was being made of other 
marks. Once upon a time the 
leopard’s head was the only 
mark upon London - made 
silver; four are now in use, 
/, while until recent years there 
were five. The next most 
ancient of these devices is the 
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symbols were used—hearts 
and arrows, grasshoppers 
and squirrels, while some- 
times it took an elaborate 
and rather cryptic form in 
the style of those masons’ 
marks on old _ buildings. 
which have aroused such 
lively speculation. among 
the learned. By about the 
beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, however, 
simple initials had become 
the rule, and two initials 
—those of the maker’s 
Christian and surname— 
are now required by an 
Act of Parliament which 
came into operation in 1739. 
But the most important of 
all the indications on plate is the date-letter, indicative of the year in 
which the piece was made. This is, of course, the mark that is 
most frequently forged, and it is, therefore, very desirable that the 
amateur should be well acquainted with the peculiarities of 
each cycle of letters. An unscrupulous vendor can make an 
inexperienced purchaser believe anything ; and although a little 
knowledge may, in some respects, be a dangerous thing, 
it is by no means so in the collecting of old silver, so long 
as it is accurate as far as it goes. The date-mark, then, 
is a letter of the alphabet varying with each year. It is not 
an arbitrary variation, since as soon as one 

series of letters is finished another begins with 
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thenceforward the letters ponpon DATE-MARKS, FROM 1709 TO 1781, 
used have been easily 
legible. It may be mentioned, as an interesting bit of lore, that 


a new date-letter does not come into operation, as it would be 
reasonable to suppose, at the beginning of each year, but on the 
morning of every May 30th, that being the day after the 
election of the assay-wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company and 
the morrow of Restoration Day. Our forefathers were delight- 
fully casual about many matters of which we should now be 
glad to have full information, and the Goldsmiths’ Company 

was no exception, since it was not until 1629 

that it began to keep any record of the letter 





A, and goes right through the alphabet, always, 
however, omitting J, V or U, W, X, Y and 
Z. The distinction between one cycle and 
another is provided by a different type of letter 
being used for each succession. ‘Thus one series 
will consist of black letter, or ‘old. English 
text’ capitals, or small letters, or of ordinary 
Roman capitals, or their minuscules. Seeing, 





however, that there is not an endless variety of 
alphabets suitable for such a use, those which 














for the year. The almost complete lists back 























have already been employed are sometimes 
adopted again, the necessary distinction between 
the forerunner of, perhaps, a century or so earlier 
being made by placing the letter upon a shield ; 
and when this course is followed more than 
once, the shape of the shield is, obviously, of 
equal significance with the style of the letter 
itself. 
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impressed in 1784, when a duty was first imposed 





Even with all these precautions, a cer- 


‘ain amount of expert knowledge is some- 
times required to ascertain with absolute 


certainty the series to which a given letter belongs. An 
important aid to the determination of ‘hard cases” of 
this kind is afforded by the variations in the form of the 
crowned leopard’s head—since 1821 it has lost its diadem 
—and of the lion passant. It is not difficult to obtain a 
general acquaintance wi. these variations, and the collector 
will, of course, always have at hand some standard book of 
reference on the subject—Cripps or Chaffers—which will settle, 
with complete authority, any doubts which he is unable to decide 
by the light of his own 
experience. 

Exactly when the 
system of dating by letter 
began is a very vexed 
question. It is likely 
enough that it was em- 
ployed from quite an early 
time, and that it is only 
the extreme scarcity of 
early English plate which 
makes it impossible to 
identify regular cycles of 
letters before a certain 
date. That date ts; 
admittedly, 1478, and some 
authorities regard the series 
which then began as the 
third cycle of which 
evidence remains, although 
Mr. Cripps, the primary 
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but one single piece of 
marked plate in existence 


LONDON DATE-MARKS, FROM 1634 10 1708. 


LONDON DATE-MARKS, FROM 1861 TO 1900. 


upon silver-plate. For many years there was 
a good deal of agitation against the plate duties, 
and in 1890 they were abolished, and the 
Sovereign’s head with them. Silver assayed in London now, 
therefore, bears only four marks—the leopard’s head, the 
maker’s initials, the date-letter, and the familiar lion. If this 
were all the amateur had to learn, he would speedily become 
an expert. But the acquisition of knowledge is rarely such 
plain sailing as this, and the student will find that he is 
constantly adding to his store of information. Thus he will 
remember that, as we have already pointed out, between 1697 and 
1720 the leopard’s head crowned and the lion passant were 
replaced by the lion’s head 
erased—that is, beheaded 





—and the figure of 
Britannia. This altera- 


tion was made in conse- 
quence of an addition of 
a few pennyweights to the 
old sterling standard, and 
silver bearing these marks 
is, therefore, finer and 
better than that of earlier 
or later date. 

There ought to be no 
difficulty, in the: light of 
these details, in fixing the 
date of a piece of plate 
bearing the London marks. 
The work of identification 
is, however, complicated 
by the existence of numer- 
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Scottish offices—-ach with their own cycles of date-letters, which 
are necessarily often very similar to those of London. The 
difficulty is, however, materially reduced by the fact that each 
town possessing an assay-office has its own recognised local 
mark, which is used in place of the London leopard. Thus 
Birmingham has the anchor, Sheffield the crown, Edinburgh the 
castle, Dublin the crowned harp. As a rule the provincial date- 
letters do not go back very far, those 
of Birmingham and Sheffield, for 
instance, both beginning in 1773. For- 
getfulness of these provincia! marks has 
puzzled many a man. The utmost 
caution ought to be observed in the 
purchase of pieces of any importance 
bearing old provincial marks, since this 
is one of the happy hunting grounds of 
the forger. There was a time when 
the silversmith in the provincial capitals 
affixed to his work “‘ marks of origin” 
at his own sweet will, and it is there- 
fore exceedingly difficult to say that a 
given provincial mark of old date isa 
forgery. But it is important to 
remember that it is from the country 
that great quantities of spurious “old” 
silver come. Thanks, however, to the 
diligence of Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Cripps, and Mr. Chaffers, a large 
number of the marks of the old pro- 
vincial goldsmiths and_ silversmiths 
have been identified and are now 
clearly figured in ‘‘ the books.” More- 
over, when the collector comes across 
an important looking piece with un- 
familiar or mysterious stamps it is safe 
to feel some suspicion. The amateur, 
however, should never attempt to solve 
difficult problems of this kind for 
himself. The more he learns of the 
subject the more will he be penetrated with the conviction 
that the reputable dealer who is buying, selling, and examining 
old silver all day is certain to be more expert than himself, and 
he will be content, if he be wise, to abide by his opinion. These 
provincial marks are a very interesting and not yet completely 
explored subject, full of attraction to the collector of old plate 
who is a bit of an antiquary and topographer. 

We give illustrations of the key letter of each series of 
London date-marks from 1558 to 1900, which will be useful 
in helping to fix the successive types in the mind of the 
amateur. These particular illustrations are the copyright, and 
are reproduced by the permission, of Messrs. Harman and Co. 
of 177, New Bond Street, who supply 
them in booklet form to collectors. 
To attempt details as to provincial and 
foreign stampings would lead us too 
far, charming as the task would be, 
and for that kind of lore recourse must 
be had to Cripps, and for foreign 
markings to Chaffers. Our other 
illustrations are of considerable interest. 
The Peart Tazza is, in its way, a gem 
which gains lightness and grace from 
the plates of pearl which form the 
bowl. The piece is only 53in. high 
and 8%in. in diameter, and the flat rim 
is filled with minutely embossed groups 
of leaves and foliage. The stem is 
ornamented with lions’ h. ads, and there 
are more plates of pearls in the dome 
rising from the embossed foot. The 
marks are illegible, but the piece is 
unquestionably German seventeenth 
century work, and Mr. C. J. Jackson 
is .to be congratulated upon the 
possession of so charming a specimen. 
The bold and handsome Lovinc-cup 
exhibits a good deal of the late Tudor 
“feeling” in the “ strap” work {rom 
which this style obtains its distinctive 
name. The GERMAN TJANKARD is, in 
itself and apart from Pan and his pipes 
and the other heroes of Lempriére who 
were such favourite subjects with the 
art-workers of the period, as simple as it is massive. Sometimes 
ivory carving took the place of the relief chasing seen on this 
example, which belongs to Messrs. Lambert of Coventry Street, 
Haymarket. The type is still frequently reproduced, and some- 
times with forged marks, but more often, we fancy, with genuine 
indications that it is an honest modern copy. The BELL-sHaPED 
Cup has no foot, the bowl being surmounted by an “ iligant 
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Turk” in high turban and braided tunic, with a shield on his 
back and a mace in his right hand. The bowl is treated like a 
skirt, with fruit and arabesqued scrolls chased in flat relief. 
This little cup, which is under 5in. high and is 3in. in diameter, 
was made at Nuremberg in the seventeenth century, and is 
the property of Mr. Goldschmidt. Somewhat similar cups 
are not infrequently met with. 

The very fine Girt Cup anD 
Cover is of undated Nuremberg work, 
and belongs to Mr. T. Whitcombe 
Greene. It islarge, as well as beautiful, 
since it is only an inch short of a foot 
in height. The graceful cover is sur- 
mounted by a child seated on a pome- 
granate and holding a bunch of grapes. 
With the exception of the plain flattened 
rim, the whole of the cover is adorned, 
like the bowl, with minute and finely- 
designed arabesques. The expanded 
lower part of the bowl bears eight 
pomegranates, embossed in high relief. 
The stem has scrolled handles and lions’ 
heads, and the plinth has a border of 
pomegranates, beautifully embossed. 


HUNTING . . 
.. NOTES. 


ARKET Harborough’s Show is the 
first event of the season. A number 
of people were brought together by 
the combined attractions of hunters, 
heavy horses, foxhounds, and fox- 
terriers, not to speak of sheep dog 

trials, which, however interestinz and picturesque, 
do not come within the scope of these notes. 
The classes filled well, and in the hunter sections 
not Richmond itself could have shown better entries. There were a number 
of well-known hunting men round the ring, Mr. Logan, our very popular 
Member, who hopes to be in the saddle before long, Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland 
Bentley, Mr. D. McNeill, Mr. Hugh Owen, Captain Steeds, Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, and most of the farmers of the hunt. Mr. Thorpe, the Rector of 
Burton Overy, rode over in the afternoon. The day was fine, but it was no 
butterfly crowd collected to see the jumping only, for when the hunter judging 
was going on the people were three deep round the rails. 

The two open classes for light and heavy weight hunters were well filled, 
and many well-known show horses were among the entries. Mr. Muntz and 
Mr. Lucas Foster, however, calmly disregarded all previous decisions, and 
reversed them ruthlessly. Not even the Dublin champion, Gendarme, could 
extract so much as a card from them. It would be vain to criticise these rather 
sensational awards, for from outside the ring it 
was impossible to follow them. As the defeated 
champion came out of the ring there was a 
murmur of sympathy with his rider, Mr. Drury. 
The old horse had won the hearts of the public 
by the magnificent show he gave in the ring. 
He strode round with faultless action, bringing 
his quarters under him, and with a fine move- 
ment of the shoulders, seeming to cover a great 
stretch of ground, and to go half as fast again as 
anything else in the ring. He was undoubtedly 
the finest specimen of a weight-carrying hunter 
present, and I think Mr. Drage’s, now Sir 
H. de Traflord’s, Brampton was second, not far 
behind the champion. These two had_ the 
suffrages of a crowd which probably knows as 
much of horses as any in England. The judges, 
however, were of a different opinion. 

The local clas.es were really the feature of 
the exhibition. The tenant farmers of Mr. 
Fernie’s hunt own a very good class of horse. 
Probably no hunt in the kingdom could exhibit 
a better lot of hunters. It is by no means 
every horse that can cross this country success- 
fully. It may be safely said that if a horse can 
be ridden fairly to Mr. Fernie’s hounds he can 
go anywhere. Men in want of good horses 
might do much worse than spend a few days at 
Market Harborough and take a look round before 
making up their minds. 

Cub hunting with the Cottesmore is still the 
most interesting early morning diversion open to 
us. There is so much promise in the abundance 
of wild foxes, in the way the hounds are entering, 
and last, but not least, in thequiet skill of the huuts- 
man, Everywhere I hear his praises. Cottesmore 
Gorse, on Wednesday week, produced no less than six or sever brace of foxes ; 
I should not like to say exactly how many. Young foxes with a pack of 
hounds afier them on a scent often seem more numerous than they are by their 
entries and re-entries on the scene, like ‘‘ supers” at a theatre. Nevertheless, I 
am told on good authority that there were certainly at least the number I have set 
down, and perhaps more. Three were killed by the dog pack, aftcr musical 
services in the open. Cottesmore Gorse is near to the famous Woodwell Head, 
and is in the Oakham district of the hunt. This is near the borders of the 
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Belvoir. In looking over my own and some other diaries which I have, I am 
surprised to find how much ofiener the Belvoir hounds enter inio this district 
than the Cottesmore into the Belvoir. Nevertheless, we have the authority of 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, in a moment of poetic inspiration, for saying 
that from Ransborough to Woodwell Head, and therefore equally the other way 
about, is as good a gallop as the shires afford. We may try it for ourselves if 
fortune favours us this season. Yet once in their past history at least the 
Cottesmore had a famous run into Belvoir territory. The Lord Lonsdale of 
the day was Master and Lambert was huntsman when they killed their fox in 
the grounds of Belvoir Castle. It must have been a fine run, for the huntsman 
remarked, ‘‘ I have often made a run to my fancy as I laid awake. Our run was 
just what I fancied, and now I shall die content.” This gallop took place in the 
first half of the last century. Like the old huntsman, I am feeling very satisfied, 
for we are having the most splendid rain in Leicestershire, and can har:Jly fail 
to have some first-rate cub-hunting next week. 

The following letter which I have received from a friend tells of an interesting 
chase in the Devon and Somerset country, after the well-known one-horned stag 
which haunted the coverts round Yard Down: ‘‘ One more letter from me about 
stag-hunting. It will be my last, as Iam going home next week. The autumn 
season has been very enjoyable. Possibly I am rather conservative, but 
I am not sure I am quite at one with{the innovations in stag-hunting I 
note. The harbouring is very good indeed, never in my experience has it 
been better, yet I hardly agree with the authorities in almost always 
choosing to rouse a stag that has been harboured in the open. For the 
sightseers this is no doubt very pretty, but I do not think it tends to 
sport. A stag so roused, as you said the other day, almost invariably 
takes to the woods on the earliest opportunity, and either tufting has to be done 
all over again or hounds are inextricably mixed up with hinds and young male 
deer, to the detriment of sport. Then, again, the modern plan of tufting with a 
small pack, perhaps seven or eight couple, and, in some cases, practically hunting 
a stag to death with this pack, seems to me not so good as the old-fashioned plan 
of having two or three couple and doing the work more thoroughly. Is not 
tufting somewhat scamped nowadays in deference to the impatience of 
visitors? Does not impatience in laying on the pack often spoil sport, and lead 
to running young deer, which wears out hounds and horses to no purpose? It is 
wearisome enough to wait, as we used to do, till three or four p.m. before we had 
a run, but was this delay not made up for by the quality of the sport? Lastly, 
are the hounds as good as they might be? The difficulty of keeping up a pack 
by means of drafts is considerable, but it is easier for the Devon and Somerset 
than for others. There are many beautiful giants above the standard of modern 
packs which would serve to fill up blanks in the Exford kennels. But to return 
to the one-horned stag. The first thing he did when roused was to go for the 
nearest tufter. There was a shrill yell of pain from the hound, echoed by the 
fierce bay of the other tufters as they drove the stag up the wood. The stag 
then took to the Bray, and, favoured by moderate scent, hung there for some time. 
However he was fresh found, and it seemed as if he would be pulled down in 
the open. In covert again he had a slight advantage, but hounds were too near 
him to be denied, and he was set up in a field. Nothing if not a fighter he 
broke his bay, charging straight at the hounds. When at last he died, literally in 
a ditch, he had injured two couple of hounds. Some injury to the head had no 
doubt caused the loss of the horn. It is well known that any injury affects the 
growth of a stag’s antlers. ‘The one horn was a fine one, and the stag was as 
heavy a beast as any killed this season.” 

Anthony leaves the Devon and Somerset at the close of the season. Mr. T. 
Gilt ey has resigned the secretaryship of the Puckeridge country, to the great 
regret of everyone. This is a model hunt in its financial arrangements. I am 
atraid Mr. Gilbey’s health will not allow him to hunt this season. His horses 
are to be sold at Tattersall’s on the 14th of next month. Lord and Lady 
Harrington had a most successful foal and puppy show on the private polo 
ground at Elvaston Castle. For the first time Lord Harrington offered prizes 
for heavy colts as well as hunter foals. This met with a most hearty response 
from the farmers. The encouragement of the breeding of the Shire horse, ‘‘ the 
gintleman what pays the rint,” in England is the best way for hunting men to 
show ‘their goodwiil. Mr. Fernie’s hunt pay about 450 guineas for the 
premium of a first-class standing horse, for the use of farmers who take down their 
wire. Nor can I imagine any more sensible and practical way of returning the 
kindness which, in this as in other countries, is received from the farmers in 
abundant measure. X. 


LITER ART NOTES. 


** Corelli Marie, 
Quite contrary, 
How did your novel grow ?” 

AILY the bard of an evening paper asked this some years ago, 

and he can now correct his answer by reference to a biograpny 

of this authoress, written by one ‘‘ Kent Carr,” who is either a 

woman all simple or, then, a man of very feminine mind. Do 

you ask why? Because of the adroit manner in which she rubs 

it into Eric Mackay, Hall Caine, and other aversions of this 

modern swan of Avon. Poor Eric Mackay! He used at one time to bombard 
me with letters, though I had no personal acquaintance with him, and, 
indeed, I am not sure if he ever penetrated the zom de plume under which my 
literary work was done. But the object of these epistles was always the same— 
most were written from the Travellers’ Club, by-the-by—and it was to glorify 
Miss Marie Corelli, or at. least chronicle her doings—tell the public she had been 
at a watering-place where she hob-nobbed with Royalty, or something of equal 
importance. He did not puff his own books, as far as I was concerncd, though 
he sent me an autograph copy of a ‘* Love-letter of a Violinist,” which still rests 
unread in my bookcase, but all the zeal was for the fame of his little sister. In 
fact, his devotion, admirable in itself, became something of a bore to one who 
after one steady attempt to read Miss Corelli, henceforth passed the fruits of her 
genius with the remark ‘‘ Not for me.” About the same time the other dé¢e noir 
of Miss Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, was beginning to: strike the stars with his 
sublime head, and I was brought a great deal into contact with him. Surely 
when he fell foul of Miss Corelli it was a case of Greek meeting Greek. Their 
genius is just about equal. Be it observed I do not refer to literary genius, far 
be it from me to use that phrase in this connection, but to their genius for 
manipulating the British public, a less divine but much more profitable gift. 
Miss Corelli’s graceful biographer vows her man—how easily one falls into the 
language of the P.R.—has at present the best of it—‘‘she stands easily first as 
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the novelist who can win the largest audience to her utterances.” Mr. Hail 
Caine dare scarcely refuse the challenge. He will have to write a novel on an 
dentical subject—he has done that already, has he not ?—with Miss Corelli, and 
then count noses. It would be a capital match if proper referees were appointed. 

To return to poor Eric Mackay however, Kent Carr, or whoever she is the 
mouthpiece of, has not a good word to say of him. ‘*I sent him to school and 
he wadna learn, I bowt him books and he wadna read,” is the burden of her 
lament. At forty-five we have him pictured as a returned penniless prod‘gal, but 
his ‘‘ father’s little adopted girl ” is ‘* full of fairy tales, romances, and poetry,” 
and acts the fairy godmother to him, even selling some of her little family 
trinkets to meet the expense of publishing his poems. After his little sister 
‘*achieved her first success he never knew what it was to want the comforts or 
luxuries of life, for she took a pleasure in gratifying his every wish, and 
surrounded him with as much care and tenderness and devotion as she had 
shown to his father.” So touching and beautiful is the account of her tenderness 
that one regrets it was not crowned by a kindly word said after death. Ile 
cannot now give his version of the story, and I think that Miss Corelli would 
have lost nothing, but gained much, by uttering a word of kindness or gratitude 
to the man whose assiduous puffs did as much as lay in his power to swell the 
breeze before which her little barque flew into fortune. 

It may be said, however, that after all Marie Corelli is not Kent Carr and 
not responsible for the utterances of Kent Carr. But the editor draws pointed 
attention to ‘‘the speciil matter which we have been so fortunate as to 
command,” and the publisher tells us that an edition of the work has been 
prepared “‘to range in size with the works of this popular author.” A less 
public reason may be given for the writer’s belief that the sentiments referred to 
are those of Miss Corelli and of none other. Last autumn a youthful acquaint- 
ance of his, wishing to lecture on Miss Corelli, wrote to her at Stratford-on- 
Avon asking for material. This was proniptly forthcoming, along with a 
portrait—a most attractive portrait, too—-of the lady in evening dress, and poor 
Eric was belaboured in this letter as bitterly, if not quite at as great length, as 
in the book. Of course, everybody knows that the animosity arose from some 
claim put forward by Eric Mackay or his friends that he was something like 
Constable when Scott was writing ‘‘ Kenilworth,” when the publisher stalked 
up and down the room, and swore, ‘‘ By God! I am all but the author of the 
Waverley Novels.” So, perhaps, at times Eric thought he was ‘‘all but” the 
author of ‘* Barabbas” and the rest. To good, kindly Scott, Constable’s boast 
was but matter for laughter, and one cannot help wishing that a little of his man- 
liness had been admitted into this Corelliad. Let the dead sleep in peace, madam. 

And now, without any more fault-finding, I am going to quote from this 
book a few passages, for the reason that they have made me laugh ‘like 
anything,” and one wonders if others will be similarly affected. Here is one 
bit: ‘* Her dislike of self-advertisement is not generally understood. From 
various sources one can get a very fair idea of the little lady whom Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor dubbed ‘ Dresden China,’ and in whom Gladstone foun a power 
working for good.” N.B.—This is not self-advertisement. Or take this 
description, and then who would not long to have “ Kent Carr” for a 
biographer: ‘‘ Heliobas, who was a Chaldean, descended directly from one of 
the Wise Men of the East, had a stately bearing, a compelling smile, and a melli- 
fluous accent.” Happy Heliobas! In one sentence he is dressed and pained 
for the Adelphi. Or listen to praise like this: ** Al her dvamatis persone are 
dowered with supreme gifts, whether of beauty or genius; and the gigantic 
(gigantic is good) nature of her situations and the exuberance (exul erance is even 
better) of her language are indescribable.” What a lot one learns even from 
rubbish like this. No doubt this very phraseology, which is enough to startle 
anyone of fastidious tastes and send him or her as far as possible away from 
Miss Corelli and her works, really and truly exercises sorfie attraction over the 
ignorant pubiic who read her. A stately bearing, a -compelling smile, a 
mellifluous accent, a gigantic situation, and indescribable exuberance of languaze 
— here you have it all, capitals six feet lonz, colours liid on with the heaviest 
brush, the whole clash and glitter of the popular novel of to-day. 

Books to order from the library : 

“The Ethiopian.” J. Cameron Grant. (Carrington, Paris.) 

‘¢ arly Renaissance Architecture in England.” Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Batsford. ) 
** The Diva.” Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). (John Laing.) 

** Frangois de Fenélon.” Viscount St. Cyres. (Methuen.) ON-LOOKER. 
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TREATMENT OF OLD FURZE BUSHES, 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—IfI remember rightly, in a recent issue of CouNTRY LiFk a note appeared 
on the cultivation o: furze in gardens, the writer remarking that it is well to cut 
down the bushes periodically. Now, in this garden are two venerable furze 
Lushes, one single and the other double flowering, whose stems, 6in. or 6in. in 
circumference, have not been touched for years, and duri g the snow otf list 
winter were split, and have in many instances died off in consequence and been 
removed. The furzes seem now to be dryins up (they are on the edge of a 
shrubbery), all the lower growth from the branches being quite brown, although 
the top growth continues green and healthy-looking. Would it | enefit such old 
bushes to cut them down (it would require a saw) to the ground, and allow Jor an 
entirely new growth, would it be forthcoming, and if so, at what period of the 
year should the operation be performed? There is also in this garden a fine old 
honeysuckle bush, full of ancient wood, which has also suffered from wind and 
snow and has required support. Should this also be cut to any extent, and if so, 
wnen? It is always a difficult task and one requiring judgment, not to say 
courage, to deal with shrubs which have been for years allowed to grow at their 
own sweet will and to form strong wood. During this rainless summer this 
garden, on a light sandy soil, -has had a bad time, and the experience of the last 
four or five years leads one to think that our summers are becoming mo:e and 
more rainless.’ Should Neuchera sanguinea be replanted annually? Mine have 
not flowered at all this year. --INQUIRER. 

[It is very doubtful whether furze bushes so old as those described 
will grow again from the root if cut right down, but if they are in a place 
where it is not convenient to replace them by young bushes, it mi,ht 
be worth trying. In a wild state the habit of the furze is to be a bush of 
not very long life. When it attains the size described it usually dies. We 
think it proballe that the wild or single furze may shoot again if cut down, but 
that the double may not do so, It is always advisable to keep these bushes cut 
back from time to time in a younger sta‘e, when they m.ke more shapely 
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bushes and their lifetime is much prolonged. If they are cut down, it should 
be in the winter, not Jater than February. On sandy soils nothing is of more 
importance, both for plants and shrubs (excepting those only that like as much 
dry heat as we can give them), than to mulch the surface of the ground.—Ep, | 
BYE-PRODUCTS OF ACETYLENE. 
(To THe Eprror or ‘Country LiFE.”] 

S1r,—I have an installation of acetylene gas in my house, and should be glad 
to know from any fellow-reader of Country Lire whether the residue from the 
calcium carbide has any manurial value for the garden, or otherwise. At present 
I am at a loss as to its disposal—H. Marrows, Brierfield. 


INDIAN BULLOCKS. 

(To rue Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph that I have taken 
of some Indian bullocks that are doing very well 
in the park of a friend of mine. Two of them 
were bought at the Indian Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court several years ago, and are doing well, in 
spite of the severe winters through which they 
have passed. It seems a pity that these pretty 
little animals are not more often seen in our 
beautiful parks. —H. D. 

THE RECAPTURING OF FALCONS. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I was much interested in an article 
which appearcd in your most attractive paper 
about two months ago, giving an “account 
of the methods in falconry adopted by the 
Arabs in Algeria, and stating that the birds were flown for the season only and 
at the termination released, mature falcons being obtained and trained every 
year. This gives an explanation to a problem which for some time has 
puzzled me. * On my homeward passage from Australia in February, 1898, 
when half way between Aden and Suez, I noticed a pair of falcons soaring 
above the vessel (R.M.S. Orizaba) in company with a smaller hawk, probably 
a hobby—at first I took it for a small male of the same species. Every circle 
taken by the peregrines became less distant, and it was not long before the 
male settled on the foremast and his mate on the second, she being more 
cautious in approaching. My excitement was very great at having an oppor- 
tunity to view such fine specimens in a wild state, as I naturally imagined 
them to be at the time, for from the earliest this ‘‘ falcon jentil” has always 
been my beau ideal, I was very anxious to climb for them myself, although 
at the time it looked as if a little salt would be necessary to complete the 
capture ; but second thoughts were best, and I gave place to an A.B, seaman 
more accustomed to the ropes. The male was perched very composedly at the 
juncture of the stays to the mast, seventy or more feet high. On nearing the point 
the man proceeded very cautiously to put forward his hand, in which he held 
a cap, and within a quarter of an hour of sighting the bird it was grabbed 
and borne down below, to the surprise of all on deck, for in the distance the 
shore could be seen, dispelling any suggestion of fatigue. The female gave 
considerably more excitement to the onlookers, for she had been viewing the 
proceedings from the line connecting the two middle masts, and from this 
position she had to be dislodged three times, it being out of the question 
to expect to capture*her there. During the interim she took such lengthy 
circling flights that all began to doubt her return. Finally, after much specu- 
lation as to where she would alight, she selected the gaff of the after-mast, 
the climbing of which proved a severe test to the climber, the smoke from 
the engines having formed a slippery coating over it; he fully realised 
that, unless he proceeded with 
more than usual steadiness, pro- 
bably the last chance would 
be spoilt. Once or twice he 
paused, while the bird, turning 
her head sideways, glanced at 
him inquisitively without any 
sign of nervousness. A few 
more inches, and at last she 
allowed herself to be taken, and 
had, no doubt, her first experi- 
ence of coming down the greasy 
pole, which was performed in 
remarkably short time. The 
difference in plumage between 
male and female was great. 
That of the former was dark, 
the breast being very richly 
coloured with a brick-red hue 
and barred in the usual way, and 
that of the latter pale, quite a 
tawny appearance, and markings 
indistinct. For the first day or 
two the male preferred to sulk, 
and would lie on his back for 
some considerable time, no 
doubt rather objecting to the 
unceremonious way in which 
he had been handled. The female sat motionless, and was very grave, 
no doubt turning matters over in her mind. On feeding the birds we were 
surprised to find that frozen meat met with more approval than did such 
dainties as fresh snipe and redshank in plumage, of which we took on board 
a goodly number at Suez. Being in charge of the butcher, they might have 
had a varied menu had they wished, but showed no partiality for anything 
except the frozen meat, of which they partook freely from the end of a skewer. 
When I left the boat at Marseilles they were looking in very good fettle. 
Not having the facilities for keeping them at home, it was a case of 
**good-bye.” The butcher, being well aware of their market value, 
anticipated a good sale for them at home. I have often wondered whether 
the eventual owner has found them as well traired as those already in 
use in this country, for I have no doubt now that they were trained falcons. 

—Sypney I]. PLUMMER. 
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PARTRIDGES AND INSECTS. 
[To. THE EpiTor oF “Country LIFE.”] 

S1R,—I am aware that it has been the fashion to say that partridges, and young 
tame-bred pheasants, too, have died this season because there have been no 
insects in the dry weather, but one does not always pay much attention to such 
obviously unproved assertions. But when such a statement appears in COUNTRY 
LIFE there must be some more grounds for it than a mere absence of 
any other known cause for the deaths. ‘CC. J. C.” has shown that 
insects of certain kinds have been scarce this season, and that is more 
than has been done by other people who have taken the same view that 
he has, viz., that deaths of wild partridges have been due to this cause, and that 
enteritis among tame pheasants has been not un- 
connected with it. There are some facts that are 
rather against the acceptance of either of these 
views, and although **C. J. C.” is only answer- 
able for one of them, it will be convenient to 
consider both together, because each bears on the 
other ; andif ‘*C. J. C.” has personally observed 
any facts that throw light on the subject, it will be 
very interesting to hear about them, First, I 
would point out that wild partridges can rely 
very little on ants’ eggs for their food, because 
these insects are not found on arable land, or 
very rarely, and it is on this land that partridges 
are in the greatest numbers and always do best. 
“*C, J. C.” speaks of the ants themselves being 
the food of the young partridges, but I have very 
carefully watched hand-reared partridges, and also 
opened the crops of both wild and tame, and I 
have never known either to eat anant. That they 
are very fond of ants’ eggs is certain, but they must 
rely on something other than this food in their wild state. Even where these eggs 
exist in numbers the partridges do not flock to such places, as they do to corn- 
fields and stubbles. Dry weather is not necessarily against insect life; for 
instance, the turnips suffer most from turnip fly in the drought. Then has not 
“©C, J. C.” rather forgotten the real state of the weither when he speaks of the 
drousht having lasted right up to September? In East Suffolk they had thirty 
hours’ continuous rain at the end of June, which destroyed many broods of just 
hatched partridges. Then in July, when the birds were on the average thirty- 
four days old, we had a general three days’ rain, heivy enough in London to 
flood the railway and stop traffic ; bad enough in Wales to make wet skins for 
two days, July 24th and 25th, and to send the Dee roaring down in flood, in 
spite of its being lake fed. Letters have only during the past week appe.red 
in print say.ng that the bad season in East Suffolk is entirely due to wet, and 
that the partridges were drowned. Another point is thai the wild pheasants on 
the same ground where the partridges have died have done remarkably well. 
Now if there had been no insects, would they? There is absolutely nothing for 
young pheasants to eat but insects, slugs, and green stuff. The latter they do not 
eat much of, and could not live wholly upon it. No pheasant rearer would 
venture to try the experiment, but he would give vegetable-feeding insects, 
always if he could get them ; unfortunately there is no known method of grow- 
ing them artificially, Whether tame-bred yoang pheasants ever, in the best of 
seasons for insects, get enough to count for anything is surely very doubtful. 
Coops are usually placed about 2o0yds. apart, which means 2oyds. square per 
brood, or about 20 square yards each bird, to supply it, not for the day or the week, 
but for its whole time in the rearing fields; yet generally they do well in such 
circumstances, when it is o vious they cannot get enouzh insect life to count as 
food. It is possible, however, they may find something that is of medicinal value 
to them from the few insects they do pick up. But the majority of tame pheasants 
have done well, just as the wild ones have ; they, being a month or three weeks 
older than the partridges, were 
better able to stand the wet, 
and the curious part of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk reports is 
that it is only the very early 
coveys of partridges that have 
remained at full strength. There 
is no doubt that young partridges 
rely very much on insect food, 
as do young pheasants, but I do 
not think we need look further 
than the heavy rains for the 
cause of dead coveys, and I 
believe there always are plenty of 
insects in June and July for the 
well-being of game birds. —Y. 


MORE THAN HE COULD 
SWALLOW. 
[To THE EpIrTor.] 


S1r,—The eels which appear 
in the enclosed photograph were 
found in Dr. Beverley’s lake at 
Brundall, the combined weight 
being a little over 5lb, The 
larger had gorged itself with 
the smaller, which probably weighed well over 1lb. I hope you will see your 
way to publishing it.—Ep. CorDER. 


DESTROYING SEAGULLS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘CountTrY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I accept in a measure the rebuke administered so courteously by 
‘‘ Philornithos,” and also, though on other grounds, by ‘‘A. K.,” and I am 
also anxious to assure those gent’emen that, personally, I never shoot gulls, 
though I have little compunction in killing shags—when I can hit them, At 
the same time, I fancy that the seafowl are underrated as a factor in the ruin of 
our sea fisheries. Sentiment is a very good thing, almost a virtue, in those o! 
us who live from some other source of income, but sentiment can hardly be 
looked for in the fisherne».—F. G. AFLALO. 
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